THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


The “Small Man’ on the Land 


(Lt is the desire of the Editor that Tut Gent Le- 
mMAN’S MaGazineE Should give expression to widely 
varying opinions on important subjects of contro- 
versy; but he does not, of course, identify himself 
with his contributors in the statement of their 
views.) 


VERY one regrets the disappearance, now almost 
H complete, of the British yeoman. Why has he 

vanished from the land? It is nonsense to say 
that the class has been extinguished by the rapacity 
of the grasping landlord. The yeoman, rightly so 
called, was his own landlord. He has been lost to the 
country for the simple but sufficient reason that small 
holdings do not pay in Great Britain at the present 
time. 

That is the cardinal point of the situation. I do not 
wish to argue as to whether the fate of the best sort of 
agriculturist is due to our system of free imports. The 
fact remains that the yeoman has gone; and his case 
should be remembered, and earnestly studied, by those 
who are inclined to be enthusiastic over the proposals at 
present before the nation for the promotion of small 
holdings. The yeoman knew the land, loved the land, 
and, more than all, owned the land. If his survival 
has not been possible, is it likely that we can foster into 
prosperity a class less familiar (at least in the case of 
persons reclaimed, as it were, from the towns) with the 
soil, certainly not more attached to it for its own 
sake, and burdened with rent, whether payable to a 
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municipal authority or to a private person? Moreover, 
the yeoman had substance to spend, before it dwindled 
away; the new small holders will generally begin their 
struggle without that advantage. 

It is said by advocates of the measure now before 
Parliament that the village labourer will take up land. 
I doubt it. I have been in close contact with the work- 
ing of a big estate ih that part of England where 
** Hodge” is more enterprising and energetic than he is 
in most parts of the country, and the impression strongly 
formed in my mind is this: the British working-class, 
alike in rural and urban districts, are not eager to possess 
land; the English peasant has no land hunger in his 
composition; neither tradition nor normal prompting 
makes him keen to possess land. What he seeks is a 
weekly wage and not too much hard work. Generally, 
he is not thrifty and saving, and he is not, so to speak, 
naturally a farmer. 

Of course it would be an altogether excellent thing if 
people seemingly suitable for pevite culture, who now 
congest the markets of our cities, and augment the 
appalling difficulty of unemployment, could be drafted 
successfully into the country, to make our old villages 
live again and their surroundings blossom like the rose. 
But what person, who knows alike the condition of those 
to be transplanted and of the soil to which they would 
go, can conscientiously say he believes the experiment 
would succeed? Of course politicians have to say any- 
thing that party requirements dictate to them. I am 
speaking of those who can give an opinion without fear 
or favour. 

Let me offer for consideration a case which seems to 
illustrate the problem vividly. A young man, of good 
character and physique, enlisted at the age of twenty ; 
he was in the Army five years, and served through the 
South African War. Upon the conclusion of peace he 
obtained employment as a working porter with a large 
and well-known London firm. He married a thoroughly 
respectable girl, deserving, like himself, of every sym=- 
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pathy. He had the misfortune to fall ill during the 
winter months of the present year, and was sent to an 
infirmary. During his enforced absence from work, his 
employers, with that broad-minded philanthropy which is 
so characteristic of the commercial class, filled his post 
(such an example is, by the way, another inducement to 
those contemplating enlistment), and the unfortunate 
fellow, on his recovery, found himself workless. 

In a few weeks his home was broken up, nearly all his 
clothes, and such little property of any valwe as he had, were 
sold or pawned. He and his wife were wandering about 
the streets, ragged and starving, catrying their two 
children. He drifted down to the East End, and lived 
in one of those homes of unbroken misery called *‘a 
furnished room,” the rent of which isa shilling or a little 
more a day. When I made his acquaintance, the only 
sustenance available for the family was a remnant of 
cheap tea; and the mother was still trying to nurse her 
younger child to relieve its hunger. The man’s wretched 
appearance itself militated against his feeble chance of 
obtaining work. He is thirty years of age, and his wife 
is twenty-three. It is true that he was-born in London, 
but his ignorance of rural life on a peasant’s plot of fand 
would be just as great if he had been born in Birmingham 
or Bradford, or Bedford or Bideford. 

I fancy it is just such a man as he for whom the 
enthusiasts for small holdings foresee a bright future on 
the land. He is honest, disciplined, and not aftaid of 
toil; his wife is no vain slut enamoured of the streets, 
but a hard-working, willing woman. Yet what a cruel 
piece of irony it would be to transfer them to the land— 
as if one were opening a new Eden for them—and bid 
them win alivelihood. Asa town-bred man, the husband 
has neither the knowledge nor the aptitude for such a 
feat ; if he had been bred in a village, he might still very 
probably lack the knowledge, and it is even more likely 
that he would lack aptitude for what is in fact highly 
specialised labour and inclination for a most arduous and 
narrow life. 
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Even if he possessed knowledge, aptitude and inclina- 
tion, his chance of success as a small holder in such a 
climate as ours would be slender indeed, if he did not 
command a much larger sum of money than such candi- 
dates for slices of land as Radical reformers have in mind 
are likely to own. Land must be stocked ; there must 
be a reserve to enable the peasant-tenant to tide over bad 
seasons. One understands—indeed, it is a necessity of the 
case—that the small holdingsareto beestablished on business 
principles ; therefore, if thetenant cannot afford to erect the 
requisite buildings at his own expense, he must pay a rent 
for them proportionate to their cost. It is said that he will 
be able to obtain loans from Peasant Banks or Co-opera- 
tive Societies. But there is no institution from which he 
will receive loans that bear no interest and are unsecured. 
If once he has mortgaged his interest in his holding—and 
it is difficult to see what interest a County Council tenant 
will have to mortgage—his days will be days of con- 
suming anxiety, and how often will the unexpected losses 
which are a commonplace of agriculture of all kinds, and 
the perverse weather conditions which we all know so well, 
drag our struggling peasant swiftly and surely into the 
domain of tragedy. If he cannot raise produce in such 
conditions that he can sell it cheaply, allowing for cost of 
transport to its market, he cannot compete against the 
flood of cheap produce of every kind which pours in from 
abroad. If he must sell cheaply, and has but asmall out- 
put to sell, how is he to pay his rent, interest on his loans, 
rates, and all the other expenses of his modest home ? 

One point is obvious to all who have a knowledge of 
the realities of village life. In the neighbourhood of all 
villages there are “fat” lands, where the tenant will 
have a pull over his competitors and exceptional chances 
of prosperity, and “starvation” lands, where the condi- 
sions are the reverse. Nowhere are feuds more numerous 
and bitter than in our small rural communities. The 
small holding will prove a veritable apple of discord where 
there is only too much rancour already. The successful 
vntriguer who obtains a coveted plot will be a marked and 
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hated man; the rest of the hamlet will nurse a sense of 
bitter injustice. Adieu to peace in Auburn! And when 
the Parish Council is the allotting authority, it will be the 
scene of the most sordid, ridiculous little tragedies ever 
enacted in the country. One had better forbear to speak 
of the jobbery and chicanery certain to be practised by the 
intermediaries who will be concerned in the business of 
buying or leasing land for small holdings from the present 
landlords. 

I said above that even the thrifty and capable smail 
holder would lead a most narrow life. I wonder how 
many people have given a thought to this side of the 
question. A life passed in constant manual toil, with a 
restricted and familiar outlook, and an unceasing ob- 
session about small gains, produces a hard, unresponsive, 
unprogressive type of humanity, out of touch with every 
influence of art, learning and literature. Conservative it 
certainly is; but its conservatism is not an intelligent 
desire for sure and steady evolution on the lines marked 
out by the past, but an unreasoning fear of change. 
Do we really desire to establish, under the egis of 
the ratepayers, a peasantry hidebound in sordid 
traditions, without a thought beyond the day’s pence- 
grubbing ? 

There is a class of people who believe, or affect to 
believe, that every landlord who owns more than a certain 
number of acres is a despoiler and a tyrant. It is useless 
to attempt to reason with these persons. If landowners 
thought that land could be advantageously used, on any 
considerable scale, for the purposes of small holdings, 
they would have put their belief in practice long ago, 
and on an increasing scale. There is quite sufficient 
financial pressure behind very many of them to induce 
them to adopt any system which promises a fair return 
on what, after all, represents a large part of their capital. 
Experience does not lead those who know the facts of 
land-management to believe that small holdings can, 
generally, be made to yield, in this country, a reasonable 
livelihood to the tenant, and a fair rent to those who 
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let the land, whether they be private owners or County 
Councils, “‘gingered”’ or ungingered. 

No one can have seen such cases as that of the man 
whose misfortunes I have described from personal know- 
ledge without hoping desperately that a sound solution 
may be found for the terrible social problem which he 
represents. But is it not mere quackery to assert that 
such a solution has really been found by the legislative 
creation of small holdings? 

Jessica SyKEs. 


George LL. &° Hannah Lightfoot 


“‘' TOLID, unimaginative, and slow of thought, that 
S Prince of Wales who was afterwards George III. 
is one of the last persons in the world who would be 
suspected of a love intrigue. Yet, by some strange irony, 
he has been generally accepted as the hero of an affaire de 
ceur in his youthful days, and this is not the less remark- 
able because, so far as is known, belief has been induced 
only by persistent rumour. No direct evidence, personal 
er documentary, has ever been brought forward in support 
of the story, and there is no mention of it in the memoirs 
of George’s contemporaries ; even Walpole, who referred 
to George as “chaste,” never mentioned it, and it is 
imconceivable that that arrant scandal-monger could have 
been acquainted with such a morsel of court life and have 
refrained from retailing it. None the less there is a marked 
reluctance to dismiss as gossip the alleged connection 
between George and Hannah Lightfoot, for, on the 
principle that there is no smoke without fire, it seems 
unlikely that the story can have become so generally 

accepted unless it had at least some foundation of truth. 
Mr. Thoms, who many years ago made an exhaustive 
study of the subject,’ states that the first mention of it in 
1 William J. Thoms: ‘‘ Hannah Lightfoot, Queen Charlotte and 


the Chevalicr D’Eon. Dr. Wilmot’s ‘ Polish Princess.’ Reprinted, 
with some additions, from Notes and Queries, 1867.” 
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print is to be found in a letter to the editor of The 
Monthly Magazine, or, British Register, for April 1821, 
that is, after the death of George HI., and this fact, 
coupled with the absence of any reference to the story in 
the memoirs of the day, threw very grave doubt on the 
authenticity of the alleged romance. Since the appear- 
ance of Mr. Thom’s brochure, however, this particular 
reason for scepticism has been removed, for earlier allu- 
sions have been discovered. The Citizen for Saturday, 
February 24, 1776, contained the following advertise- 
ment: “Court Fragments. Which will be published by 
The Citizen for the Use, Instruction and Amusement of 
Royal Infants and young promising Noblemen. 1. The 
History and Adventures of Miss L—hf—t, the Fair 
Quaker; wherein will be faithfully portrayed some 
striking pictures of female constancy and princely grati- 
tude, which terminated in the untimely death of that 
lady, and the sudden death of a disconsolate mother.” 
The next recorded reference is in The Royal Register 
for 1779, when the matter is referred to as one familiar 
to most persons. “It is not believed even at this time, 
by many people who live in the world, that he [King 
George] had a mistress previous to his marriage, Such a 
circumstance was reported by many, believed by some, 
disputed by others, but proved by none; and with such 
a suitable caution was this intrigue conducted that if the 
body of the people called Quakers, of which this young 
lady in question was a member, had not divulged the fact 
by the public proceedings of their meeting concerning it, 
it would in all probability have remained a matter of 
doubt to this day.” 

Robert Huish, who wrote a life of George HII. that, 
published in 1821, must have been in part, at least, 
written prior to the monarch’s death, was also acquainted 
with the legend, for though he does not mention the girl's 
name, he makes a very obvious allusion to Hannah 
Lightfoot. He states that after the Prince of Wales, at 
his mother’s express desire, had declined to entertain 
George II.’s proposal for him to marry Princess Sophia of 
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Brunswick, and had stated he would wed only a Princess of 
the house of Saxe-Gotha, his thoughts turned to love. 
“The Prince, though surrounded with all the emblems 
of royalty, and invested with sovereign authority, was 
nevertheless but a man, subject to all the frailties of his 
nature, impelled by the powerful tide of passion,” writes 
Huish in his grandiloquent fashion, and after some extra- 
vagantly phrased remarks on the temptations that sur- 
round an heir-apparent, continues : 


His affections became enchained; he looked no more to Saxe-Gotha 
nor to Brunswick for an object on which to lavish his love; he found 
one in the secret recesses of Hampton, whither he often repaired, con- 
cealed by the protecting shades of night, and there he experienced what 
seldom falls to the lot of princes—the bliss of the purest love. The 
object of his affections became a mother, and strengthened the bond 
between them. 


The reference to the affair in the letter of a corre- 
spondent, “‘B,” of The Monthly Magazine (April 1821) has 
at least the merit of being more explicit than that of the 
historian : 


All the world is acquainted with the attachment of the late King to 
a beautiful Quakeress of the name of Wheeler. ‘The lady disappeared 
on the royal marriage in a way that has always been interesting 
because unexplained and mysterious. I have been told she is still 
alive, or was lately. As connected with the life of the late sovereign 
the subject is curious, and any information through your pages would 
doubtless be agreeable to many of your readers. 


It appears that the writer of this letter attributed too 
much knowledge to “ all the world,” for, as will now be 
shown, it is remarkable how little was known; but, the 
subject once started, there were plenty of people ready to 
carry on the discussion. 

In the July number of the same periodical “ A War- 
minster Correspondent ” states that the name of the girl 
was not Wheeler but Hannah Lightfoot ; that Hannah 
had lived at the corner of St. James’s Market with her 
mother and father, who kepta shop (‘‘I believe a linen- 
draper’s ”), that the Prince of Wales saw her, fell in love, 
and persuaded Elizabeth Chudleigh, one of his mother’s 
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maids of honour,! to act on his behalf. The writer 
continues 


The royal lover’s relations took alarm and sent to enquire out a 
young man to marry her. Isaac Axford was a shopman to Barton the 
grocer, on Ludgate Hill, and used to chat with her when she came to 
the shop to buy groceries. Perryn, of Knightsbridge, it was said, 
furnished a place of meeting for the royal lover. An agent of Miss 
Chudleigh called on Axford and proposed that on his marrying Hannah 
he should have a considerable sum of money. Hannah stayed a short 
time with her husband, when she was taken off in a carriage, and Isaac 
never saw her more. Axford learned that she was gone with Miss 
Chudleigh. Isaac was a poor-headed fellow, or, by making a bustle 
about it, he might have secured to himself a good provision, He told 
me, when I saw him last, that he presented a petition at St. James’s, 
which was not attended to; also that he had received some money 
from Perryn’s assignees on account of his wife. 


Isaac, it seems, set up as a grocer at Warminster, his 
native place, but retired from business before his death, 
which took place about 1816, in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age ; believing his wife to be dead, he had long before 
married a Miss Bartlett, of Keevil, North Wilts. 
“ Hannah was fair and pure, as far as I ever heard,” the 
Warminster correspondent concludes, “but ‘not the 
purest of all pures’ in respect of the house of Mr. Perryn, 
who left her an annuity of £40 a year. She was indeed 
considered: as one of the most beautiful women of her 
time disposed to embonpoint.” 

The editor of The Monthly Magazine now became 
interested in the matter, and himself took some trouble 
to elucidate the facts. 


On enquiry of the Axford family, who still are respectable grocers 
on Ludgate Hill, we traced a son of the person alluded to in the 
letter, by his second wife, Miss Bartlett, and ascertained that the 
information of our correspondent is substantially correct. From him 
we learn that the lady lived six weeks with her husband, who was 
fondly attached to her; but one evening, when he happened to be- 
from home, a coach and four came to the door, when she was con- 





1 Elizabeth Chudleigh (1720-1788), married, first, Augustus Hervey 
(afterwards third Earl of Bristol), and, second, Evelyn Duke of 
Kingston, 
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veyed into it and carried off at a gallop, no one knew whither. It 
appears the husband was inconsolable at first, and at different times 
applied for satisfaction about his wife at Weymouth and other places, 
but died after sixty years in total ignorance of her fate. It has, how- 
ever, been reported that she had three sons by her lover, since high in 
the Army, that she was buried in Islington under another name, and 
even, that she is still living. 


The research of the editor of The Monthly Magazine 
bears out in the main his correspondent’s statements, and 
if in one account it is said that Axford was shopman to 
Barton the grocer on Ludgate Hill, and in the other that 
he was the son of a grocer on Ludgate Hill, these 
statements may be reconciled by the acceptance of the 
theory that the man was not serving his apprenticeship 
in his father’s business. It is far more unlikely that 
Hannah should go from Sf. James’s Market to Ludgate 
Hill to purchase her groceries. It is agreed that she 
stayed with her husband for a while after marriage, and 
it is not unnatural that the Axford family should suppress 
the mention of money paid to their forebear and of the 
circumstances that induced the payment. A more serious 
discrepancy, however, comes to light. “A Warminster 
Correspondent” remarks that Axford knew Hannah was 
with Miss Chudleigh ; the family declare he was ignorant 
of what happened to her, but say at the same time he 
‘applied about his wife at Weymouth.” Why Wey- 
mouth, where George III. sometimes went, if he did not 
know what had happened to her? Why not Barnstaple, 
or Leeds, or Edinburgh? 

But now contradictions come fast and furious. ‘‘ Isaac 
Axford never cohabited with his wife. She was taken 
away from the church door the same day they were 
married, and he never heard of her afterwards,” states a 
contributor to the September number of The Monthly 
Magazine, adding that Hannah was frequently seen at 

1 The Monthly Magazine, July 1821. “A retreat was provided for 
Hannah in one of those large houses, surrounded with a high wall and 
garden, in the district of Cat-and-Mutton Fields, on the east side of 


Hackney Road, leading from Mile End Road, where she lived, and, it is 
said, died.””—Notes and Queries, vol. viii., p. 87, first series. 
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the door of the St. James’s Market shop by the Prince 
of Wales as he drove by in going to and from Parliament 
and that Axford (who was shopman to Bolton the grocer 
in Ludgate Hill) subsequently presented a petition to the 
King about her in the Park, but obtained little redress. 
The same writer clears Hannah’s reputation so far as 
Perryn is concerned, by stating that they were 
relatives, and thus furnishing an innocent motive for the 
legacy. 

As confusion became worse confounded, some level- 
headed man asked a series of questions,’ of which the 
most pertinent were : ‘‘ When and where did the marriage 
take place of Hannah Lightfoot, a Quaker, to Axford? 
Where is the evidence that she was the same Quaker wha 
lived at the corner of St, James’s Market, and was 
admired by Prince George?’’ Facts, however, were just 
what were not forthcoming, though “Inquirer” (who 
asserted that he was a member of the Lightfoot family), 
in a letter in the October issue of the magazine, actually 
gave adate. He said: 


Hannah Lightfoot, when residing with her father and mother, was 
frequently seen by the King when he drove to and from Parliament 
House. She eloped in 1754, and was married to Isaac Axford at 
Keith’s Chapel, which my father discovered about three weeks after, 
and none of her family have seen her since, though her mother had a 
letter or two from her, but at last died of grief. There were many 
fabulous stories about her, but my aunt (the mother of Hannah Light- 
foot) could never trace any to be true. 


“Inquirer” states that ‘ the general belief of her friends 
was, that she was taken into keeping by Prince George 
directly after her marriage with Axford, but never lived 
with him,” and adds, “I have lately seen a half-pay cavalry 
officer from India, who knew a gentleman of the name of 
Dalton, who married a daughter of Hannah Lightfoot by 
the King, but who is dead.”? 

1 The Monthly Magazine, September 1821. 

? “With respect to the son bora of this marriage, and said to be still 
living at the Cape of Good Hope, I think . . , there must be some 


mistake. I was at the Cape of Good Hope in 1830, and spent some 
time at Mr. George Rex’s hospitable residence at the Knysna. 1} 
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So far, then, Hannah Lightfoot (or Wheeler, or, as 
another writer says, Whitefoot) was seen by the Prince of 
Wales on his visits to Parliament (or, as it is otherwise 
stated by one who declared that the Prince would not 
have passed by St. James’s Market on his way to Parlia- 
ment, on his way to the Opera) ; he fell in love with her, 
and secured the aid of Miss Chudleigh to persuade her 
to leave her home; but his family, being alarmed, paid 
Isaac Axford, shopman to Barton (or Bolton) to marry 
her, and then she was at once (or after six weeks) taken 
into keeping by the Prince. This is not very plain 
sailing, but the incident took place more than sixty years 
before the discussion arose, and the discrepancies are not 
unnatural after that lapse of time. At least there have 
been given the place and date of the marriage of Hannah 
with Isaac—Keith’s Chapel, 1753. 

Alexander Keith was a clergyman who married parties 
daily between the hours of ten and four for the fee of one 
guinea, inclusive of the licence, at the Mayfair Chapel to 
which he gave his name. These marriages were irregular 
or “ Fleet”’ marriages, and Keith’s carelessness in con- 
ducting them subjected him in October 1742 to public 
excommunication, when, in return, he as publicly excom- 
municated the bishop of the diocese and Dr. Trebeck, the 
rector of the neighbouring church of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Keith, on being told a stop would be 


understood from him that he had been about thirty-four years in the 
colony, and I should suppose he was about sixty-eight years of age, 
of a strong, robust appearance, and the exact resemblance in features 
to George III. This would bring him to about the time, as stated in 
Dr. Doran’s work, when George III, married Hannah Lightfoot. On 
Mr. Rex’s first arrival at the colony he occupied a high situation in the 
Colonial Government, and received an extensive grant of land at the 
Knysna. He retired there and made most extensive improvements. 
His eldest son, named John, at the time I was there, was living with his 
father, and will now most probably be the representative of George 
Rex.”—William Harrison : Notes and Queries, February 9, 1871. 

The statement contradicted by Mr. Harrison had appeared in Notes 
and Queries, October 24, 1868: ‘‘When the Duke of Edinburgh went 
sporting in Cape Colony he was attended by George Rex and family, 
according to T4e Times’ account.” 
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put to his marrying, said, ‘‘ Then I’ll buy two or three 
acres of ground, and Ill underbury them all !” 

As a matter of fact, according to the Register of 
Marriages at St. George’s Chapel, Mayfair, published in 
1889 by the Harleian Society, Hannah Lightfoot was 
married to Isaac Axford, of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, on 
December 11, 1753. Therefore her intrigue with the Prince 
must have taken place when he was fifteen years of age.” 

So far as The Monthly Magazine was concerned the 
discussion ceased in 1822, but a new point was raised 
two years later in ‘‘ An Historical Fragment relative to 
her late Majesty Queen Caroline.” According to this 
work, Hannah Lightfoot had married not Axiord, but 
the Prince of Wales. 


The Queen (Caroline) at this time laboured under a very curious, 
and to me unaccountable, species of delusion. She fancied herself in 
reality neither a queen nor a wife. She believed his present Majesty 
to have been actually married to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and she as fully 
believed that his late Majesty George the Third was married to Miss 
Hannah Lightfoot, the beautiful Quakeress, previous to his marriage 
with Queen Charlotte, and as that lady did not die until after the 
birth of the present King and his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
her Majesty really considered the Duke of Clarence the true heir to 
the throne. 


The marriage of Hannah Lightfoot and the Prince of 
Wales is insisted upon in the scurrilous ‘‘ Authentic 
Records of the Court of England for the last Seventy 
Years” (which includes in its list of contents such items 
as The Bigamy of George the Third”’ and “ The In- 
famous and Cold-blooded Murpers of the Princess 
Charlotte and of Caroline, Queen of England ’’) and in 
“The Secret History of the Court of England.” A 
passage in the latter book runs as follows : 

The unhappy sovereign while Prince of Wales was in the daily habit 


of passing through St. James’s Street and its immediate vicinity. In 
one of his favourite rides through that part of the town he saw a very 





1 Jesse, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of George the Third,” mentions Curzon 
(known also as Mayfair) Chapel as the scene of the marriage ; but the 
context shows that he confused this with Keith’s Chapel, which was 
situate only a few yards away. 
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engaging young lady, who appeared by her dress to be a member of the 
Society of Friends, The Prince was much struck by the delicacy and lovely 
appearance of this female, and for several succeeding days was observed 
to walk out alone. At length the passion of his Royal Highness arrived 
at such a point that he felt his happiness depended upon receiving the 
lady inmartiage. Every individual in his immediate circle or in the list of 
the Privy Council was very narrowly questioned by the Prince, though in 
an indirect manner, to ascertain who was most to be trusted, that he 
might secure, honourably, the possession of the object of his ardent 
wishes. His Royal Highness at last confided his views to his next 
brother, Edward Duke of York, and another person, who were the only 
witnesses to the /aga/ marriage of the Prince of Wales to the before- 
mentioned lady, Hannah Lightfoot, which took place at Curzon Street 
Chapel, Mayfair, in the year 1759. ‘This marriage was productive of 
issue. 

Later in the same volume it is stated that George IIL, 
after his marriage with Princess Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, reproached himself with cowardice because 
he had not avowed the earlier and secret union. 

At this period of increased anxiety to his Majesty Miss Lightfoot 
was disposed of during a temporary absence of his brother Edward, 
and from that time no satisfactory tidings ever reached those most 
interested in her welfare. The only information that could be obtained 
was that a young gentleman, named Axford, was offered a large 
amount, to be paid on the consummation of his marriage with Miss 
Lightfoot, which offer he willingly accepted. The King was greatly 
distressed to ascertain the fate of his much-beloved and legally- 
‘married wife, the Quakeress, and entrusted Lord Chatham to go in 
disguise and endeavour to trace her abode, but the search proved 
fruitless. 

The ‘Secret History” contains other references to 
this story, and it is narrated that the King, during his 
madness in 1765, frequently demanded the presence of 
‘‘ the wife of his choice,” and showed the utmost di 
when the Queen was brought to him; and that he was 
declared, on a certain occasion, to have implored her not 
to be disturbed with “retrospection of past irreparable 
injury.” Many years later Dr. Doran gave credence to 
the report that, when Queen Charlotte sent for her 
eldest son on hearing of his marriage with Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert, he said: “ My father would have been a happier 
man if he had remained true to his marriage with Hannah 
Lightfoot.” 
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In “‘ The Appeal for Royalty ” (1858) copies are given 
of two fictitious marriage certificates; the first dated 
Kew Chapel, April 17, 1759, signed “George P 
Hannah”; the second “at this residence at Peckham, 
May 27, 1759, signed “ George Guelph, Hannah Light- 
foot,” the officiating clergyman being J. Wilmot, and 
the witnesses William Pitt and Anne Taylor. The same 
book also contains a copy of Hannah’s apocryphal! will. 

Hampsteap, Fuly 7, 1763. 

Provided I depart this life, I tecommend my two sons and m 
daughter to the kind protection of their Royal Father, my husband, ie 
Majesty George III., bequeathing whatever property I may die pos- 
sessed of to such dear offspring of my ill-fated marriage. In case of 
the death of each of my children, I give and bequeath to Olive Wilmot, 
the daughter of my best friend, Dr. Wilmot, whatever property I am 
entitled to or possessed of at the time of my death. Amen. 

(Signed) Hannan Recina 


”? 
” 


J. Dunninc. 


Witnesses WILu1AM Pitt. 


These documents in the “ Appeal for Royalty ” have, 
however, been proved in a court of law to be “ gross and 
rank forgeries,” and, indeed, their authenticity can hardly 
for a moment have been accepted. Nor do the state- 
ments in the “ Historical Fragment ” concerning Queen 
Charlotte carry conviction, even though Bradlaugh, in his 
“House of Hanover,” remarks that Hannah Lightfoot 
died in the winter of 1764, and “in the early part of the 
year 1765, the King being then scarcely sane, a second 
ceremony of marriage with the Queen was privately per- 
formed by the Rev. A. Wilmot at Kew Palace.” 

Still, there remains the fact that the statements in the 
“ Authentic Records” and in “The Secret History” 
corroborate each other; but it would be strange if this 
were not so, for there is little doubt that, though the first 
was issued anonymously and the second bears upon the title- 
page the name of Lady Anne Hamilton, the real author 
of both was Mrs. Olivia Serres. When it is added that 
in all probability Mrs. Serres also wrote the “ Historical 
Fragment,” and that her daughter, Mrs. Ryves, was 
responsible for the “‘ The Appeal for Royalty,” it is seen 
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that in all likelihood the marriage of Hannah to the 
heir-apparent was alleged (and, most likely, invented) by 
one person only.! 

That George III. may have married Hannah Light- 
foot is not in itself unthinkable, for royalty has before 
and since allied itself to women of lower estate. 
George III.’s brother Henry, Duke of Cumberland, 
married Mrs. Horton, and William, Duke of Gloucester, 
chose for his wife the Dowager Countess of Waldegrave ; 
even after the passing of the Royal Marriage Act the 
Prince who was afterwards George IV. went through the 
ceremony of marriage with a lady belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church, thus defying the provisions of 
that statute and of the Act of Settlement. If George III. 
married Hannah Lightfoot, then, as there was at the 
time no Royal Marriage Act, Hannah Lightfoot was 
Queen of England. There is, however, no evidence to 
establish even a justifiable suspicion of a marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and Hannah the Quakeress. 
It is incredible that the Great Commoner should have 
been a witness, and it is not to be believed that in 
disguise he sought for the girl. 

Still, Pitt may not have been a witness and may never 
have sought for Hannah, and yet the story may not be 
without some foundation. Jt must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the many statements as to an intrigue between 
the couple have been based upon hearsay ; no one who 


1 The arguments as to the authorship of the various works to which 
reference is made are set forth in the Appendix to Mr, Thoms’s 
brochure. 

Mrs, Olivia Serres (1772-1834) was the daughter of James Wilmot, 
who, as stated above, is said to have married Hannah Lightfoot to 
the Prince of Wales. In 1791 she became the wife of the marine 
painter, John Thomas Serres, She claimed, in 1817, to be a natural 
daughter of Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, and three years 
later declared herself the duke’s legitimate daughter, when she assumed 
the title of Princess Olive of Cumberland. Her daughter Lavinia 
Janetta Horton Serres, afterwards Mrs. Ryves, called herself Princess 
Lavinia of Cumberland and Duchess of Lancaster, and published “‘ The 
Appeal for Royalty ” and other writings relating to her claim to the 
title, 
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knew Hannah during the time when, it is alleged, she 
was the Prince’s mistress, has spoken, and the nearest 
approach to direct testimony has been obtained from one 
who knew Axford or others who knew members of the 
Lightfoot or Axford families. Yet Jesse, Justin 
McCarthy, and other writers on George III., accept the 
theory of the intrigue, and without reserve, though it is 
in contradiction to all that is known of the young man’s 
character at that time. Indeed, George Scott, his tutor, 
told Mrs. Calderwood that while the Prince of Wales 
‘‘ has the greatest temptation to gallant with the ladies, 
who lay themselves out in the most shameful manner to 
draw him in,”’ their efforts did not attract the Prince, for 
he realised that ‘‘if he were not what he was they would 
not mind him”; and, about the period when the 
romance was supposed to have occurred, Scott declared 
that his erstwhile pupil ‘‘has no tendency to vice, and 
has as yet very virtuous principles” ; while further con- 
tradiction of the rumour may be found in a letter written 
in 1781 by George III. to Lord North about his son’s 
entanglement with ‘“ Perdita” Robinson, “‘I am happy 
at being able to say that I never was personally engaged 
in such a transaction.” 
Lewis MetviLte. 


Our Highland Encampment 


OMEWHERE behind the heather hills that look 

S out into the mysterious Hebrides nestles the 
-hamlet of my choice. Across the valley the 
winds blow for ever fresh, laden with brine and bog- 
myrtle—the true Highland scent, A calm broods always 
there, like a benediction. When the spell that holds 
these hills is broken it is by the voice of music itself. 
The plaintive bleating of strayed sheep on these pastoral 
slopes is as pleasant as it is pitiful; farther ahead a 
startled plover flutters up from its hidden covert at the 
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approach of feet, with its melancholy ‘‘ pee-weet”’; and 
through it all the sentimentalist may hear the pipes of 
Pan, blent with the ceaseless ebb and flow of Atlantic 
waves, 

It is now a reminiscence, that land of purple hill and 
dale, with its inevitable morasses and mountain “ burns,” 
its miles of tangle and bracken breast deep—a land where 
birch and rowan lend idyllic shade to the bare rock, 
and alders kiss the dappled pool. 

The road from the coast to Drumclachan is one con- 
tinuous upland slope. A homestead here and there greets 
the eye, with its quaint outhouses, or the relics of some 
decayed village, and, beyond, a vista of silver loch that 
ripples in the wind. On the far horizon some delicate 
point of land seems to rise from the deeps to kiss the 
white clouds, From the mountain road, it is a realm of 
faéry made real. 

Drumclachan lies behind, almost hidden like a grey 
stone in the broad valley. It is a mere huddle of nonde- 
script cottages, and might have been built by the Picts 
themselves, it looks so ancient and grey, and hallowed, as 
it were, by an indescribable old-world charm. 

Only the long white road lies before the traveller and 
tells him it is there, at his feet. There never was a road 
or brook that led to nowhere ! 

A mile or so ahead a thin blue spiral of smoke, or the 
rattle of some farm cart, naee him for the village. 
He has so far kept the solitary footpath way, amid 
sombre hills enhaloed in silence. If he is a recluse, and 
the spirit of the hills has entered into his soul, he will pause 
on the verge of fairyland and cast a loving eye on the fair 
earth, and sigh as he takes his pensive way into the little 
hamlet. He cannot yet reconcile himself to the ways of 
men, and Nature claims her child in her own domain. 

The child of Nature need have no fears, Drumclachan 
is one of those old, sequestered places where tradition 
still wears the crown of progress. One would not 
naturally expect a cultured, book-loving, thriving com- 
munity, with its editor, minister, and bailie—a regnant 
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triumvitate, essential to modetn towrship—right in 
frorit of those stormy, rock-bound, prehistoric isles. 

Let us descend, therefore, from the hills into Drum- 
clachan village with a light heart ; and yet yout modern 
toutist cannot forget the trammels of the world he has 
left beHind. In his pocket lies, if not a guidée-book, at 
least 4 pocket edition of some favourite poet, as a 
panatea against boredom or the lack of an efficient libtaty. 

It is Heré, in a little cové hard by, that a party of 
Bohetiaris have chosen for some years to pitch their 
tents, and in spite of the sneer of the press that has given 
us the sobriquet of the “ Firth of Clyde Freaks,” we are 
happy to live, for three golden months in a drab year, a 
wild aboriginal existence. We look forward to our 
annual encampment on that western cove all through the 
long winter, and when spring passes, and the rose begins 
to butst in suburban gardens, our hearts are wont to stir 
with quite a vernal happiness at the prospect of our 
refiabllteation under canvas. 

Our first duty on afriving via steamer is to charter a 
suitable conveyance. When our multifarious baggage 
has been safely and artistically piled, with a nine-months 
old babe cradled high and happy amid the crowded odds 
and ends of camp life, we proceed @ pied right merrily. 
All along the road we gossip and jest, and listen to 
the crowing of Joyce from the baggage heap: she brims 
over with merriment as only an unconventional baby can 
who for a season has left polite life behind, with all its 
worries, 

For the test, we are a motley crew, consisting of an 
eminent D.Sc. with a weakness for theoretical investiga- 
tion, his wife the ‘*Doctorin,” a well-known lecturer 
ftom Paris and his wife, several artists, and among the 
ladies a musician and a schoolmistress ftom “ downy ” 
Surtey ; last, but not least, whom we shall bracket 
(with his permission) among the children, a poet, who is 
such 4 child himself that one and all clamiour for his 
deificdtion on the baggage-catt with nine months old 
Joyce—an honour which he indignantly tepudiates, 
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We are, what we have so longed to be since we fore- 
gathered, children of nature once more, with a gorgeous 
taste in tartan. 

It is quite astonishing how soon those drowsy villagers 
get wind of the camping pilgrimage. We are pursued in 
consequence by an anarch rout of village tatterdemalions, 
in wondrous disarray. Like certain predatory fish that 
follow in the wake of sailing vessels at sea, this noisy 
throng, bearing a week’s grime over its tan, keeps well 
abreast of us, in the hope, most philanthropically realised, 
of picking up things. 

We reach our caravanserai—a lonely upland farm 
among the hills ; in due time, that is, hot and famished. 

The farmer and his wife greet us with the broadest of 
smiles from the picturesque doorway. Our advent is 
generally a disorganisation. Already we have put to 
flight fluffiest balls of chickabiddies ; a “ bubbly jock” 
struts off with dignified disapproval, gutturally expressed ; 
Snero barks from some house of durance, and is silenced 
in sternest of Gaelic, while more children’s faces, happy 
and grimy, “peek” out at us from all sorts of hiding- 
places and crannies, There is a general stampede as we 
enter. A subdued babel of whispering comes to our 
ears; to our nostrils the delicious odour of home-made 
oatmeal cakes and scones, 

Many things has the farmer to tell us about his cattle 
and his dogs, and the weather, while his guests are in 
earnest discussion of chicken and scone. 

At last we have risen from the sumptuous board in the 
old-fashioned stone kitchen, and are ready for the road 
again, with our tents added to the general baggage. 

The generous farmer has stored them for us, as he 
always does from year to year. When he is asked how 
much the storage amounts to, he bellows, “ Och, that’ll 
be naething ava. Hoots!” thereby showing a disregard 
for pelf which we consider charming. 

Half an hour later sees us all busy in the difficult work 
of tent pitching, There are so many little important 
details to be considered in this highly technical art, that 
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only the experienced camper can be regarded as an 
efficient worker. A poet, for example, may fix up his 
tent with the pole sticking out of the door, and not know 
that there is anything the matter with it as long as it 
holds till the first gale ! 

The practical ‘‘ Doctorin,” however, sees him from afar, 
struggling like a dishevelled golliwog, and promptly comes 
to his assistance. 

A tent, like the upright man, should always maintain 
its equilibrium. Away with vulgar, skirt-dancing tents ! 
A tent should be sober, erect, and grave. There should 
be no mournful, midnight, flapping tents—as they will 
collapse, or, worse still, be lifted right up and thrown 
starward, leaving the horrified sleeper on the cold, 
cold earth—a common experience. 

It suggests some miniature workshop of the pixies 
to hear from a distance the dull clamp, clamp, clamp of 
wooden mallets, as pegs are driven in and cordage fixed— 
a sight no doubt witnessed by some compassionate shep- 
herd from the mist-enshrouded hills. 

When all at length is quiet, and the meek stars shine 
down on the small encampment in the cove, a heather 
mattress, fresh from the hills, is grateful after Trojan 
toil. 

To those who have a wish to spend their holidays under 
canvas a few practical hints by the way may not be out 
of place. In the first place, always pitch your tent 
beside a “burn.” Sentimentally there is nothing more 
soothing than to be lulled asleep by a burn that wimples 
to the sea. Practically it is at your very door for 
culinary or washing purposes. A wash in a burn is the 
most refreshing thing in nature, but you must be careful 
never to perform your ablutions above the recognised 
spot where the water is drawn for cooking purposes, or 
you will have the matron down on you. If your tea has 
a soapy flavour that morning, you will never do it again. 
Then your camp should be within easy reach of a ya 
One of the delights of a summer morning is to trip over 
the lush grass, sparkling with dew and sunshine, for the 
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morning’s milk. And let me recommend another im- 
portant adjunct to camp life—sandals. None of our 
party ever wears stockings at camp, Sandals or goloshes 
or canvas shoes are found to be much more comfortable 
than wet stockings. The children, of course, go bare- 
foot. The little girls, like their brothers, wear loose 
sailor smocks with pantaloons, and look and act like the 
veriest tomboys. 

How shall I describe those dolce far niente days in our 
Highland encampment without becoming sentimental ? 
What items there are for our poet’s rubric! How we 
rowed in the long lazy afternoons, and watched the gulls 
and sea swallows darting in and out of the rocks, or at 
evening a seal, perchance attracted by the strains of the 
** Doctorin’s ” violin, bobbing its curious head in and out 
of the water a hundred yards in the wake of our boat ! 

We were not fortunate enough to behold a sea serpent, 
but a particularly large whale was often to be heard boom- 
ing and rolling over, and was even seen rising in the bay. 

On one memorable occasion a party of our children and 
some belonging to an adjacent camp were fishing in the 
loch, when, to the horror of all but one bold youth, its 
monstrous black body was seen to roll over and rise quite 
near to them. The unhorrified Waldo, with admirable 
presence of mind, cried “Let’s all shout together!” 
They shouted, and the whale immediately disappeared 
with a splash into unplumbed depths of ocean. 

Drumclachan knows us well. We went there daily, a 
pleasant upland walk over purple hills and bracken-¢lad 
valleys, We renewed acquaintance, too, with many a 
worthy, and spent hours in fishing-boats or listening to 
Dougal’s interminable yarns, as he smoked and waxed 
philosophical over his brown nets. We know almost 
every nook and corner in that old village, and are 
welcomed everywhere with Celtic hospitality, 

As the days glide on we become more and more in 
spirit like Romany chals, children of the wilds, leading a 
riant and exuberant life, 

If your world-wide tourist had ever come our way some 
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evening while we sat grouped together under the stars, 
round the log fire, listening to a strain of Gounod or 
Chopin, he would pause in wonderment, and bear away a 
golden memory of that far-off Highland encampment 
under the sombre hills that guard the Hebrides, 


Robert BIRKMYRE, 


Some Aspects of the Devil in 
English Dramatic Literature 
i: first appearance of Satan in English dramatic 


literature is in the miracle or mystery plays of 

the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. These 
have come down to us in three sets, known as the 
Townley or Widkirk, the Coventry, and the Chester 
plays, from the names of the places where they were 
performed. The Townley collection, consisting of thirty 
plays, belonged to Widkirk Abbey ; the Coventry plays, 
forty-two in number, were acted at Coventry on Corpus 
Christi; and the twenty-four Chester plays were per- 
formed at Whitsun. They all deal with the same subjects, 
and the devil plays an important part in many of them, 
though he figures least in the Widkirk collection. 

The plays were performed by the various trade guilds; 
and although each had its favourite way of dressing its 
devil, there was a recognised type of feature common to 
all. He was usually represented with horns, a very wide 
mouth (managed by a mask), staring eyes, a large nose, 
cloven feet, and a tail. In common with Judas, Herod, 
and similar characters, his hair and beard were red. Red 
hair appears to have been the hall-mark of villainy, and 
this is interesting to us, who are more prone to associate 
dark locks with evil deeds. In the accounts of the 
Smiths’ Company at Coventry we find in the list of 
expenses for 1494, ‘It™ paid to Wattis for dressing of 
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the devell’s hede, viijd.”; and in 1567, “ It™ payd for a 
stafe for the demon, iiijd.” In another pageant acted 
by the same company he wore a leather dress, which 
was probably black in colour, and a painted vizor, and 
carried a staff. The Cappers’ devil also wore a mask, and 
carried a club made of painted buckram stuffed with 
wool. The accounts of this company, among other 
things, show an item of eighteen pence for ‘“‘ makyng ye 
demon’s head.” It seems that at Coventry the best actor 
plaved the devil, for the performance appears to have 
been particularly well done. So much so, indeed, that 
Heywood in his Interlude of The Four P’s feigns that 
the rea/ devil often performed the part there. Says the 
Pardoner : 


For as good hap would have it chaunce, 

This devil and I were of olde acquaintaunce ; 
For oft, in the plays of Corpus Christi, 

He hath playd the devil at Coventrie. 


In one of the Chester plays the devil wore a dress of 
feathers, and in the Drapers’ pageant, which boasted of 
two demons instead of one chief devil, they were clad in 
coats and hose made of canvas and covered with hair, 
probably black horsehair. Occasionally a prong with two 
or three curved hooks, representing an instrument for 
thrusting souls into the nether fire, was carried instead of 
the usual club or staff. 

With such attractions of garb, not to mention that 
most of the “fat” of the play in which he appeared 
was allotted to him, it is not surprising that the devil 
enjoyed great popularity. Eloquent testimony is borne 
to this so late as 1625 by a passage in Ben Jonson’s 
Staple of News, act i. scene 2, in which one of the 
characters is made to exclaim : 


My husband . . . was wont to say, there was no play without a 
fool and a devil in’t; he was for the devil still, God bless him! The 
devil for his money, would he say, I would fain see the devil. 


We now pass on to the plays themselves. Each 
collection has a mystery on the subject of The Fall of 
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Lucifer. Proud of his brightness, he usurps the throne 
of the Almighty, and is therefore driven down into hell. 
In the Widkirk pageant he makes a speech lamenting 
the happiness of Adam and Eve, his fall in this case 
being subsequent to the Creation. In the Chester play of 
The Creation and Fall, acted by the Drapers, Lucifer, 
disguised as a serpent, with the wings of a bird and the 
face of a maiden, tempts Eve very cunningly. In the 
Coventry play he is described by Adam as “a werm with 
an aungelys face,” and makes the following frank answer 
to God’s question why he tempted Adam and Eve : 

I xal the sey whereffore and why 

I ded hem alle this velony ; 

ffor I am ful of gret envy, 

Of wrethe and wyckyd hate, 

That man xulde leve above the skye, 

Where as sumtyme dwellyd I, 

And now I am cast to helle sty, 

Streyte out at hevyn gate. 


In the Coventry mystery of The Slaughter of the 
Innocents the devil is in a cheerful and even humorous 
mood. Herod is feasting with his knights and swearing 
by “‘gracyous Mahound,” with a sublime disregard for 
chronology, when Death appears and strikes them. The 
devil comes to fetch them, and exults over his capture in 
this lively strain : 

Alle oure! Alle oure! this catel is myn ! 
I shalle hem brynge onto my celle! 


I shalle hem teche pleys fyn, 
And shewe suche myrthe as is in helle! 


The Coventry play of The Council of the Fews is 
opened by Lucifer in a characteristic speech beginning : 
I am your lord Lucifer, that out of Helle cam, 


Prince of this werd, and gret duke of helle. 
Wherefore my name is clepyd Sere Satan. 


He goes on to speak of his fall, and next of his skill 
in ensnaring the souls of men: ‘‘To gete a thowsand 
sowlys in an houre me thynkyth it but skorn, Syth I wan 
Adam and Eve on the fyrst day.” In this play the devil 
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is disguised as a fine gentleman of the period, and gives 
a curious and interesting description of his ways, with 
advice to those who wish to pretend to be the same. 
They must deal in “gret othys and lycherye” and 
“‘ bribery,” and must obey neither “ precept nor comawnde- 
ment.” There is a companion picture of a lady, which 
makes this part of the speech probably the earliest specimen 
of dramatic satire in our language. 

At the end of the pageant of The Trial of Christ, 
acted by the Smiths’ Company, the stage-direction is as 
follows: ‘Here enteryth Satan into the place in the 
most orryble wyse, and qwyl that he pleyth thei [the 
doctors] scal don on Jhesus clothis,”” As we know that 
“he pleyth”’ means that he performed various antics, we 
may be sure that this part of the entertainment was by no 
means the least pleasing to the audience. 

Each series contains a play on the subject of Christ’s 
descent into Hell to redeem the souls of the virtuous 
persons of the Old Testament. In the Townley mystery 
**Sir Satan our sire” (as a devil calls him) is apprised of 
the coming of the Saviour by Belzebub, whose brain he 
(Satan) threatens to beat out for awaking him. ‘When 
Christ appears, Satan points out that it is both foolish 
and unjust to release those already damned; but his 
arguments are of no avail. Then he asks to be taken 
out also. This is refused, but Cain, Judas, and others 
are left to keep him company. At the end he says: 

Alas, for doyll and care ! 

I sink into hell pyt, 
and probably did so, descending through a trap-door to 
the lower part of the stage which represented hell. 

The Chester play of The Harrowing of Hell con- 
tains similar incidents. When the patriarchs, beginning 
with Adam, are taken out of hell, Satan, unable to offer 
any resistance, laments in the following strain : 

Out, alas! nowe goes awaie 

All my prisoneres and my praie, 

And I my selfe maie not starte awaie, 
I am so straitlye tyed ! 
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In the Coventry mysteries of Ihe Descens into Hell 
and The Resurrection, Satan’s place is taken by ‘‘ Bely- 
alle,” and in Doomsday by three demons, while in the 
Chester Doomsday he is represented by two demons who 
carry certain wicked souls “in caminum ignis ubi erit 
fletus et stridor dentium,”’ as ‘‘ Primus demon ” describes 
it. ‘Secundus demon”’ exults 


That my powche is soe heavye, 
I sweare by Mahounde soe free, 
It well nigh breakes my necke, 


Though this, of course, by no means exhausts the list 
of English miracle plays, enough has been said to show 
under what aspect the devil appeared in them, Hitherto 
there has been no attempt to represent him in any way as 
a humorous character. On the contrary, he has been 
taken perfectly seriously, such humour as we discover in 
him being due to our looking upon his personification 
in these plays from a modern standpoint. We may 
be sure that medieval audiences no more saw any- 
thing funny in the devil as here represented than we 
do in Milton’s sublime conception of Satan, But when 
we come to the moralities it is a different story, The 
moralities were dramatic allegories which grew out of the 
miracle plays and laid the foundations of our regular 
drama. The characters in them were personifications of 
different virtues and vices ; the virtues suffered various 
trials and temptations at the hands of the vices, ta emerge 
triumphant at the end. These entertainments soon grew 
very popular, though the miracle plays still continued in 
favour. The devil himself was not really necessary to 
the moralities, but. he was imported into them to please 
the people, with whom he was too great a favourite to be 
allowed to disappear from the stage, He was sometimes 
represented as the leader of the Seven Deadly Sins, and 
was usually, though not invariably, attended by a character 
called the Vice, whose business it was to tease and torment 
the devil for the amusement of the audience, The Vice 
was, in fact, a sort of fool or clown, but a wicked one; 
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he was quite a new conception, being unknown in the 
miracle plays, and was the direct precursor of the Fool 
who became so popular a figure in Elizabethan drama. 
He had several aliases, such as Iniquity, Fraud, Sin, and 
Ambidexter, and is alluded to by Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson by the first title. The devil and the Vice had all 
the fun of the moralities to themselves, and served to 
‘relieve their tedium. ‘The appearance and dress of the 
devil were not thuch altered ; we learn from the plays 
themselves that he was extremely hideous, frequently 
wore a dress covered with hair (as in Fulwell’s Like will 
to Like, in which one of the characters mistakes him for 
“a dancing bear”) and a tail. His usual exclamation 
was * Ho, ho, ho !”’ a variation of the ‘‘ Harrow, harrow!” 
or “Out haro, out, out !” by which he was distinguished 
in the miracle plays. The Vice generally wore fool’s 
motley and carried a wooden dagger. His functions are 
thus described in Harsenet’s “ Declaration of Popish 
Impostures ” (1603): ‘It was a pretty part in the old 
church-playes when the nimble Vice would skip up 
nimbly like a Jack-an-apes into the Devil’s necke, 
and ride the devil a course, and belabour him with his 
wooden dagger, ’till he made him roar, whereat the people 
would laugh to see the Devil so Vice-haunted.” How- 
ever, as the play usually terminated with the devil carrying 
the Vice off to hell on his back, he might be said in the 
end to have the laugh on his side, All through the play 
the devil was addicted to roaring and crying out, especially 
when belaboured by the Vice ; so it will be seen that the 
conception has very materially altered from that of the 
miracle plays. 

In the morality called by Mr. Collier Mind, Will, 
and Understanding, and by Dr. Furnivall 4 Morality of 
Wisdom who is Christ, which belongs to the reign of 
Henry VI., Lucifer enters “‘in a devil’s array without, 
and within as a prowde galaunt,”’ meaning that under the 
devil’s dress (which he soon removes) he wears the disguise 
of a gallant of the period. He begins his speech as usual 
with .‘‘ Out herowe I rore,” speaks of the creation and 
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the fall of man, and resolves to allure to vice Mind, Will, 
and Understanding, the three properties of the soul. 
He throws off his “ devil’s array” and proceeds to his 
work of corruption, which he successfully accomplishes 
by pleasant and ingenious argument. When Mind, 
Will, and Understanding withdraw to start upon their 
evil courses, Lucifer exults greatly, and at the end of his 
speech says : 
Many a soule to hell I wynne. 


Wyde to go I may not blyne’ 
With this fals boy, god gyff hym evell grace, 


Then, according to the stage-direction, ‘‘ Her he takyt a 
screwde boy with hym, and goth hys wey cryenge,” which 
is conjectured to mean that he snatched up a boy from 
among the audience and ran away with him, an incident 
that probably excited much laughter. The devil does not 
again appear, but Mind, Will, Understanding, and Anima, 
the soul, whom they have corrupted, all repent of their 
wicked ways and renounce them, Anima being restored to 
her pristine purity by Wisdom. 

A side-light on one of Satan’s chief characteristics is 
afforded us in the morality called The Interlude of 
Youth, the term “ interlude ” being applied to theatrical 
productions in general, including moralities, as early as 
the reign of Edward IV.; later on its meaning became 
restricted to the particular form of entertainment which 
may almost be said to have been invented by John Hey- 
wood, who gave the name to those short farcical comedies 
in the writing of which he excelled. The Interlude of 
Youth, the authorship of which is unknown, was pro- 
bably written in the reign of Mary, and one of the 
characters in it makes the following statement about the 


devil : 
The devy] said, he had lever burne al his lyfe, 
Than ones for to take a wyfe. 


This dislike of the fair sex seems to have been a distinctly 
diabolical trait. It is a fact that the old plays are 


1 Cease. 
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full of hits directed against women—from oné on the 
subject of Noah’s Ark, in which Noah’s wife is the 
“friend” of “ Diabolus,” to Heywood’s interlude of 
The Four P’s (of which we shall have more to say 
later), in which Satan complains pathetically of the trouble 
given him by a certain lady whom he is anxious to get out 
of his dominions. It may be that the ancient playwrights 
were more gallant than we are at first inclined to give them 
credit for being, and that they could imagine nothing so 
expressive of utterly abandoned wickedness, nothing so 
pre-eminently typical of a ‘ devil,” as this want of appre- 
ciation of “lovely woman.” 

Like will tw Like, quoth the Devil to the Collier, a 
morality by Ulpian Fulwell, produced in 1568, also 
introduces the devil under a humorousaspect. He enters 
with his name “‘ written on his back and in his breast” to 
be claimed as godfather by Nichol Newfangle, who is at 
once the Vice and the hero of the piece, and who has also 
been his godfather’s apprentice. Lucifer addresses him as 
‘¢ mine own boy,” and the two converse, Lucifer inform- 
ing his godson that: 

I cannot abide to see men, that are vicious, 
Accompany themselves with such as be virtuous. 


Wherefore my mind is, sith thou thy part canst play, 
That thou adjoin like to like alway. 


Soon after the Collier enters. He is a friend of New- 
fangle’s, and by him is introduced to the devil. All three 
dance, and sing a song beginning, “Tom Collier of 
Croydon hath solde his cole.” Before Lucifer goes away 
he blesses his godson, who, however, remarks “ that 
blessing I do not crave.” The rest of the action of the 
piece is occupied with Newfangle and his friends, Lucifer 
not appearing until the end, when he arrives, saying to 
Newfangle : 


Ho, ho, ho! mine own boy, make no more delay, 
But leap up on my back straightway. 


So Nichol, bidding the audience farewell, is carried away 
by the devil. 
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Satan plays an important part in the morality entitled 
The Conflict of Conscience, by Nathaniel Woodes, a 
Norwich minister, printed in 1581, but written at least 
twenty years earlier. This play is interesting as being 
one of the earliest moral plays in which a historital 
character is introduced. This is Philologus, representing 
a certain Francis Speira, an Italian lawyer, who abandoned 
the Reformed faith for Catholicism “for fear of the loss 
of life and worldly goods,” and finally committed suicide 
in 1548, The play is opened by Satan with 


High time it is for me to stir about, 
And do my best my kingdom to maintain, 


and he proceeds to speak in a long monologue of all the 
people he has lured to sin. Then he mentions the Pope, 
whom he calls his ‘‘ darling dear” and his “eldest boy,” 
and to whom he has given “ on his behalf to fight, Two 
champions stout, of which the one is Avarice, The other 
is called Tyrannical Practice.” After a little more in the 
same strain he goes out, and does not appear again in 
person, though his influence is apparent throughout the 
lay. 

. We now come to the interludes proper, an interesting 
example of which is The Disobedient Child, by Thomas 
Ingeland. The hero of the piece is the only son of a 
rich man, and marries against his father’s will. The wife 
proves a terrible shrew, who sets her husband to do all 
kinds of work, and when he protests beats him. The 
devil has nothing to do with the plot, and is merely 
introduced to amuse the people during an interval, while 
the unfortunate son is on his way to beg his father to 
relieve his distress. Satan has a long monologue beginning 
with ‘‘ Ho, ho, ho! what a fellowam I.” He takes much 
credit to himself for having incited the son to disobey 
his father, and also for having sown dissension between 
husband and wife. 


O, what inventions, crafts and wiles 
Is there contained within this head ! 
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he exclaims in a burst of self-admiration. And later, in 
the same strain : 


I think that I have my part well played. 
None of you all would do it better, 


He boasts of his power over men, and declares ; 


. . . There is none to be compared 
To me, I tell you, in any point. 


Yet, after all, he is a good-natured fiend, for he gives the 
following disinterested advice to the younger members of 
the audience : 


Wherefore, my dear children, I warn ye all 
Take heed, take heed, of my temptation ; 
For commonly at the last ye have the fall, 
And also brought to desperation. 
Oh ! it is a folly for many to strive, 
And think of me to get the upper hand, 
For unless that God make them to thrive, 
They cannot against me stick or stand. 


Later on he states : 


But of this, my children, I am certain, 
There comes more in one hour unto hell, 
Than unto heaven in a month or twain. 


And finally concludes thus : 


But now I know, since I came hither, 
There is such a multitude at my gate, 

That I must again repair down thither 
After mine old manner and rate. 


So this cheerful and friendly personage takes his de- 
parture, and does not again appear, the rest of the play 
being occupied with the interview between the ‘‘dis- 
obedient child” and his father. The latter gives his son 
money, but cannot rid him of his wife, from whom the 
unfortunate youth is left to suffer as a punishment for his 
disobedience. 

In John Heywood’s interlude of The Four P's, 
written probably about 1530, Satan does not appear in 
person, but a very lively account is given of a supposed 
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interview with him by the Pardoner. The four P’s are 
a Pardoner, a Palmer, a Poticary, and a Pedlar, who 
dispute the pre-eminence of their several occupations, and 
finally decide to award the palm to him who tells the 
greatest lie. The Pardoner’s tale relates how, a female 
friend of his having died, he was anxious to find out “in 
what estate her soul did stand,” and for that purpose 
went to Purgatory. However, he did not find her there, 
so he went on to hell, and hailed the devil-porter at the 
gate, whom he knew, having often seen him when he 
“‘ played the devil at Coventry.” He begged this devil 
to conduct him to Lucifer. He was informed that it was 
a “ festival in hell” on that day, being the anniversary of 
the fall of Lucifer, who would therefore be in a good 
humour and willing to grant any reasonable request. So 
the Pardoner obtained the necessary passport, and walked 
with the porter till they came to Lucifer and the other 
devils. He proceeds to describe the scene : 


Their horns well gilt, their claws full clean, 
Their tails well kempt, and, as I ween, 
With sothery butter their bodies anointed ; 
I never saw devils so well appointed, 

The master devil sat in his jacket, 

And all the souls were playing at racket. 
None other rackets they had in hand, 

Save every soul a good firebrand ; 
Wherewith they played so prettily, 

That Lucifer laughed merrily ; 

And all the residue of the fiends 

Did laugh thereat full well like friends. 


At first the Pardoner could not see his friend, so he 
was led by “an usher” before Lucifer, whom he thus 
describes : 


He smiled on me well favouredly, 
Bending his brows as broad as barn-doors, 
Shaking his ears as rugged as burrs ; 
Rolling his eyes as round as two bushels ; 
Flashing the fire out of his nostrils ; 
Gnashing his teeth so vaingloriously, 
That methought time to fall to flattery. 


cccii—2118—June ’o7 
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He then asked Lucifer where his friend was, giving her 
name. On hearing it— 


Now, by our honour (said Lucifer) 
No devil in hell shall withhold her ; 
And if thou wouldst have twenty mo, 
Wert not for justice, they should go. 


He relates that he and the other devils have had more 
trouble with this woman and another one than with the 
rest of the souls in hell put together ; and concludes by 
begging the Pardoner so to apply his pardons to women 
that Lucifer shall get no more of them. Then the Pardoner 
fetched his friend from the kitchen, where she was, and 
took her away, not only to her own great delight, but to 
that of all the devils, who “did roar at her delivery.” 
This is another example of the devil’s dislike of women, 
which has already been referred to. It may be mentioned 
that this story is not considered to be the best lie, that 
distinction being subsequently conferred upon the Palmer’s 
assertion that he never saw or knew ‘‘any woman out of 
patience.” 

We have now arrived at the consideration of the 
drama proper, and we shall find that the popularity 
of the devil as a character for the theatre was 
already on the wane. With the attempt to introduce 
historical characters and real human beings on the stage, 
in place of the Biblical and allegorical personages who 
had hitherto monopolised it, came the dethronement of 
Satan from his “bad eminence” of popularity. In 
tragedy there was no place for him; in comedy the 
humour was supplied by other characters, fools and 
rustics. However, his disappearance was gradual, and 
there remain a few plays in which the action is assisted by 
a devil. One appears in Robert Greene’s comedy, The 
Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
which, though not published until 1594, was certainly 
written several years earlier, This devil is not Satan 
himself, but a minor personage, “raised from the darkest 
deep” by the “magic spells” of Friar Bacon, who has all 
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the powers that would formerly have been attributed to 
the devil. The fiend is summoned by the Friar to 
torment his servant Miles, whom he finally carries off to 
hell on his back, roaring as he goes, just as he was wont 
to do in the moralities. 

We come next to a “demonic” conception of quite 
another character, something entirely different from any 
with which we have hitherto dealt, and immeasurably 
superior both in design and execution. It was reserved 
for Christopher Marlowe, who, dying at the age of 
twenty-nine, has yet left behind a reputation as a tragic 
dramatist second only to Shakespeare’s, to place upon 
the stage such an embodiment of the Powers of Evil 
as had never before been presented. In that most 
remarkable play The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus 
there are three devils—Lucifer, Belzebub and Mephis- 
tophilis, of whom the last-named plays the most important 
réle; so much so, in fact, that—owing partly to this 
work, partly to Goethe’s on the same subject—he has 
come to be identified with Satan himself. The legend 
upon which the play is founded is familiar to every one ; 
nor was it new even in Marlowe’s time. The story of 
the sale of a man’s soul to the devil during his lifetime 
can be traced back as far as the sixth century, to the 
Greek tale of ‘ Theophilus,” related by his pupil 
Eutychianus, It was translated by Scandinavian and 
Teutonic poets, and was introduced into the Golden 
Legend, In dramatic literature it made its first appear- 
ance in the thirteenth century in “Le Miracle de 
Théophile,” by the French ¢rouvére Rutebeuf; and in 
the fourteenth century appeared a Low-German version. 
In English it took shape in the prose romance entitled 
“ History of Doctor Faustus,” which Marlowe follows, 
the story of Theophilus having been superseded by a 
similar one concerning Doctor John Faustus, a dealer in 
the black art, who died about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

In Marlowe’s tragedy Mephistophilis first appears to 
Faustus in his study. He has been conjured up by the 
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Doctor, at whose command he goes out, and reappears 
disguised as a Franciscan friar. He declares himself 
“a servant to great Lucifer,” and makes it clear that 
he did not come solely by reason of Faustus’ “ conjuring 
speeches,” but because when any devil hears “one rack 
the name of God, Abjure the Scriptures and his Saviour 
Christ,” he hastens to such an one “in hope to get his 
glorious soul,” though only then if he “ use such means 
Whereby he is in danger to be damn’d.” He then 
answers various questions of Faustus concerning Lucifer 
and his fall, and in reply to one asking why he is out of 
hell Mephistophilis bursts out in a strain of tragic 
intensity eloquent of a more than mortal agony : 

Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it: 

Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 

In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 


O, Faustus, leave these frivolous demands, 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul ! 


Faustus then sends him to Lucifer with the proposal to 
surrender his soul in exchange for twenty-four years of 
pleasure and prosperity, with Mephistophilis for his 
constant attendant, to do his pleasure and obey him in all 
things. When the fiend next appears he tells Faustus 
that Lucifer accepts his offer, and when the former asks 
him why Lucifer tempts him and desires his soul, 
Mephistophilis answers, ‘‘ Solamen miseris socios habuisse 
dolcris ”’—it is a consolation to the wretched to have had 
companions in misery—and tells him that he suffers 
pain “as great as have the human souls of men.” He 
then makes Faustus write a deed of gift of his soul to 
Lucifer with his own blood, which he prevents from 
congealing by fetching fire to dissolve it. He also brings 
devils who give Faustus “crowns and rich apparel.” 
Faustus signs and delivers the deed and proceeds to 
question his new servant about hell, in which he affects 
not to believe. Mephistophilis assures him of its 
existence, because he is himself in hell. Faustus asks for 
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a wife, and Mephistophilis brings him a devil dressed as 
a woman, and gives him various books of magic. In fact, 
he will do anything Faustus requires and answer any 
questions, so long as they have nothing to do in any way 
with God; for instance, he will not tell Faustus who 
made the world. When Faustus begins to show signs of re- 
penting of his bargain, Mephistophilis brings Lucifer and 
Belzebub, the former of whom says to Faustus : 


Christ cannot save thy soul, for He is just ; 
There’s none but I have interest in the same. 


Lucifer also makes him promise that he will never pray 
nor talk of God or Christ ; he presents Faustus to the 
Seven Deadly Sins and gives him a book of magic. 
Towards the end of the play Faustus’ conscience is 
again awakened by the exhortations of an old man; but 
Mephistophilis threatens to tear him piecemeal if he does 
not immediately return to his allegiance. Faustus then 
desires him to torment the old man, but the fiend con- 
fesses himself powerless to ‘‘ touch his soul” though he 
can “afflict his body.” The last thing Mephistophilis 
does for Faustus is to bring him Helen of Troy for his 
paramour. And then comes the wonderful last scene 
which crowns Mephistophilis’ work, though he does not 
himself appear in it, and Faustus is carried off to hell. 
Such, briefly, is the part played by Mephistophilis in 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. It is the part of the tempter, 
ever at his victim’s elbow to encourage him to evil, to 
silence the whispers of conscience. There is a psychologi- 
cal significance in the character that we have not hitherto 
met. Underneath the fiendish delight he takes in the 
work of ruining Faustus’ soul lies an unspeakable misery, 
the boundless horror and despair of one who has known 
“eternal joys” and is now condemned to everlasting 
torment. It is given to him to realise the full extent of 
what he has lost, and this adds a poignancy to his agony 
which sometimes, in his own despite, breaks forth in 
words—as in the speech already quoted. In no previous 
conception of the devil have we found this acute con- 
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sciousness of degradation, which is in itself the tragedy of 
the character. Thus, the emotions of fear and pity 
which it is the purpose of tragedy to excite are awakened 
in us not only by Faustus, but to a certain degree by 
Mephistophilis ; he is to some extent human, and, conse- 
quently, sympathetic. It may be questioned whether the 
character of a devil ought to be sympathetic ; for if it is, 
it loses the true quality of ‘‘devilishness,” so to speak; 
and certainly Marlowe’s dramatic predecessors would 
have been horrified at the idea of making an audience 
feel sympathy for Satan. Even in this play the irrevoc- 
able nature of his doom is most clearly shown. But 
there is a spirituality in the conception which we might 
well expect to find further developed by later dramatists. 
Yet.this is not the case. 

Ben Jonson’s comedy The Devil is an Ass, first per- 
formed in 1616, was one of the last plays in which Satan 
appeared in person. It was revived after the Restoration, 
“much to the satisfaction of the town,” says Downes, 
whence we may infer that it was a popular production. 
Not only does Satan, ‘ the great devil,’”’ appear in it, but 
a ‘less devil,” called Pug, plays a prominent part, and 
there is also a Vice, Iniquity by name; the speeches of all 
these are reminiscent of the mysteries and moralities. 
Pug wishes to visit earth in order to do some service to 
the State of which he is a member. Satan first ridicules 
him for this, telling him that he is ‘‘too dull a devil to 
be trusted Forth in those parts,” and that “hell must 
care Whom it employs, in point of reputation, Here 
about London”’; but finally yields to Pug’s importunities, 
and, at his request for a Vice to accompany him, summons 
Iniquity, about whom he makes a sarcastic speech. 
According to Satan, Iniquity is an old-fashioned Vice of 
a species now quite discredited on earth, where they have 


so many “stranger and newer: and changed every 
hour.” 


. . « We still strive to breed, 
And rear up new ones; but they do not stand ; 
When they come there, they turn them on our hands. 
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And it is feared they have a stud o’ their own 
Will put down ours: both our breed and trade 
Will suddenly decay, if we prevent not. 


So Pug is permitted to go to earth for one day. He is 
to enter the body of “‘a handsome cut-purse” who has 
been hanged at Tyburn the same morning, and in that 
form he is to do what mischief he can “amongst mankind ”; 
as Satan remarks, 


. » - You cannot there want vices, 
And therefore the less need to carry them with you. 


He is bound to serve the first man he meets, and if by 
midnight he has done satisfactory work he shall have 
“trust and employment” from Satan. 

Pug then embarks on his adventures, which are numerous 
and entertaining ; but he is duped and defeated at every 
turn, so as fully to justify the title of the play as far as he 
is concerned, and this he himself at last acknowledges. 
Finally he is arrested for stealing a suit of clothes, and is 
taken to Newgate, where he laments his lost opportunities 
—* how is the name of devil discredited in me!” Then 
Iniquity enters to tell him that Satan has sent him “‘grant- 
parole to stay longer a month here on earth,” so that he 
may be hanged at Tyburn for theft. Pug’s lamentations 
on hearing this are cut short by the appearance of Satan 
himself, who, in caustic words, rates his subject for his 
blunders and stupidity. 

. » » What one proffer hast thou made, 


Wicked enough this day, that might be called 
Worthy thine own, much less the name that sent thee ? 


he demands, and finally concludes thus : 


But that I would not such a damned dishonour 
Stick on our state, as that the devil were hanged, 
And could not save a body that he took 

From Tyburn, but it must come thither again, 
You should e’en ride. But up, away with him. 


So Iniquity takes Pug on his back and carries him off to 
hell, saying : 
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Mount, dearling of darkness, my shoulders are broad ; 
He that carries the fiend is eure of his load. 

The Devil was wont to carry away the Evil, 

But now the Evil outcarries the Devil. 


It is obvious that the Satan of this play is the devil of 
the moralities, and that Marlowe’s magnificent conception 
did not influence Ben Jonson—nor, indeed, at that time, 
any other dramatist. In 1642 the closing of all the 
theatres caused a temporary check to dramatic literature; 
and when they were again opened after the Restoration 
taste had changed, and the devil as a character for stage 
representation had gone out of fashion. And so he dis- 
appeared, no more to return. The “ polite” eighteenth 
century knew him not; and the nineteenth century was 
a materialistic one, concerning itself little with the airy 
figments of the imagination. However, of recent years 
there has been at least one serious attempt to restore Satan 
to the boards, and it claims a passing notice—lI allude to 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s four-act tragedy The Tempter, 
produced by Mr. Tree in 1893. This was in some 
respects an interesting work, and it merited a better 
reception than it obtained. In his presentment of the 
character, which is consistently developed, Mr. Jones did 
not permit himself to be influenced by any morbid senti- 
mentality about Satan, and his Tempter is an absolute 
devil, possessed of diabolical cunning and fiendish ma- 
lignity, as appears both by his speeches and actions. He 
has one purpose throughout the play, and he fulfils it, 
though he loses the souls of the two chief characters in 
the drama, which he has, incidentally, hoped to win. 
Once he reveals a trace of feeling ; for one moment the 
curtain is drawn, and we see dimly into an abyss of horror 
and suffering. As Faustus’ questions about hell call forth 
a burst of passion from Mephistophilis, so the sight 
of the lovers and their happiness torture the Tempter, 
though the mood is of brief duration, and Hate, the 
keynote of the character, speedily reasserts itself. 

As regards the Tempter’s personal appearance, he is 
disguised as ‘‘a soldier of forty-five, bluff, hearty, roy- 
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stering,” and in one scene as a White Friar. Another 
point may be worth notice; discarding the coal-black 
locks and brows inseparable from the popular conception 
of the devil, Mr. Tree appeared with hair of ruddy 
auburn, thus making a return to the tradition of the 
miracle plays. 

Here, so far as the stage is concerned, we take leave of 
the devil. He has not greatly enriched our dramatic 
literature, though in our poetry he occupies a prominent 
position. Milton’s Satan, the greatest creation in English 
literature, should more than compensate us for the disap- 
pearance of the devil from behind the footlights. 


BENVENUTA SOLOMON. 


To Chloris, on Her Fear of Age 


(SEVENTEENTH CENTURY) 


O you not know that when at last 
D Silver is on your tresses cast 
By Time, your jealous foe, 
Each lady, finding gold too gay, 
Will hide her shining locks away 


"Neath powder white as snow ? 


Do you not know that when the light 
Is dimmed in eyes now all too bright, 
So they more tender shine, 

The younger beauties will enhance 
Their charms by a serener glance, 
And mist with fire combine? 


So, Chloris, cast away all fear, 

Nor ever shed a precious tear 

O’er grief vain thoughts forbode. 

For graces such as yours, in truth, 

Can laugh at foolish fleeting Youth, 
And make Old Age the mode. 


WINIFRED Ross. 











Leisure’s Miscellany 


His surname, Leisure. 


[T's practice of copying out passages from favourite 


authors has ever been popular with the young 

and the impressionable, but in general it is one 
which does not survive the twenties. Few of the trim 
notebooks on whose first page the first extract (in verse) 
is so carefully transcribed are destined to be filled. With 
what surprise, then, may we regard a laborious individual 
whose selections from various books and journals, all 
copied out in ‘‘a fair, round hand,” occupy twenty-one 
stout volumes! This diligent compiler, whose first and 
twenty-first volumes have fallen into my hands, lived some 
sixty years ago, when men were not so pressed for time 
as now. Finis is not written at the end of number 
twenty-one, and there is no sign about it of fatigue or 
haste. Even when he completed it, the compiler, for 
aught we know to the contrary, may have been “yet 
young in deed,” This being so, and as he has nowhere 
subscribed his name, I have ventured to borrow for him 
from Mr. Austin Dobson one that seems eminently suit- 
able—Leisure, ‘‘I am retired Leisure,” wrote Elia. ‘I 
am to be met with in trim gardens,” It is in the garden 
of his neatly penned manuscript that this later claimant to 
the name is to be found. We may guess at his personality 
from his labours as a gardener. 

It were odd if a miscellany of this nature gave us no 
hint of its composer’s tastes and foibles. Leisure, we 
conclude, was an Irishman, with principles of an orange 
hue. He had access to the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, as repeated citations show, For example, no less 
than sixty pages are covered with a transcript of a Latin 
pamphlet, to be found in that library, whose object is to 
prove that Pope John the Eighth was a woman. Pope 
Joan is to our friend Leisure what King Charles’s head 
was to Mr. Dick; references to this ambiguous person 
are of constant recurrence, and Leisure is certainly not 
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of Gibbon’s mind, who held that “two Protestants, 
Blondell and Bayle, annihilated her.” As certainly he is 
himself a vigorous Protestant, and chronologically may 
have’ been one of that Irish congregation to whom a 
future prelate addressed the stinging rebuke, “ Your 
religion begins with ‘To H— with the Pope,’ and it 
ends there too.” But Leisure’s religion is not wholly 
aggressive; it is constructive also, and not devoid of that 
simple-minded piety which, it is to be hoped, will never 
be out of fashion. He loves to score a point for his side, 
but is full of human kindness too. We may take, by 
way of example, his explanation, not the one commonly 
received, of the term ‘‘round robin.” He does not say 
whence he unearthed it. It will be remembered that 
Charles I. sent a squadron of ships to the French coast, 
ostensibly to assist Louis against Spain, in reality to attack 
the Huguenots at La Rochelle. When the sailors dis- 
covered this they were, says Leisure, “ horrified at the 
prospect of imbruing their hands in the blood of their 
brethren, and drew up a remonstrance to their commander, 
signing their names in a circle lest he should find out the 
ringleaders, and then hid it under his prayer-book. This 
was the origin of the round robin. The commodore was 
greatly moved by this document. He mounted the 
quarter-deck and declared that he would rather be hanged 
in England than fight his brother Protestants in France. 
With three cheers the anchors were weighed, and the 
squadron returned to the Downs.” , 

There is gusto about that description, which no doubt 
appealed to Leisure, for he loves stories about sailors. 
Here is a companion picture, which has nothing to do 
with religious polemics, ‘‘ When Louis XVIII.,” it 
runs, ‘under the title of the Comte de Lille, sought the 
protection of the British shores, he landed at Yarmouth 
from the Freya, a Swedish frigate. The British sailors 
of the Majestic rowed him ashore ; and the count left a 
purse of fifteen guineas for the tars to drink his health, 
The men, however, would not touch a farthing of 
it, and resolved to send a letter to Admiral Russell, 
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expressive of their sentiments on the occasion. Here is 
the letter : 


Majestic, 6th of Nov. 1807. 
Please your Honour, 

We halded a talk about that there £15 that was sent us, and hope no 
offence, your Honour. We don’t like to take it because as how, we 
know fast enuff, it was the true King of France that went with your 
Honour in the boat, and that he and our own noble King, God bless 
them both and give every one his right, is good friends now; and 
besides that your Honour gived an order long ago not to take any 
money from nobody, and we never did take none; and Mr. Leneve, 
that steered your Honour and that there King, says he won’t have no 
hand in it, and so does Andrew Young, coxen ; and we one and all begs 
not to take it at all. So no more at present from your Honour’s 
dutiful servants, 

(Signed) AnprEw YOUNG, coxen, 
and fifteen others. 


Truly Jack’s heart was in the right place then as now. 
Leisure has a weakness for admirals. He quotes with 
approval the following epigram on Anson and Warren : 


Earth’s scanty bounds the Macedon deplored, 
And wept in silence o’er his useless sword ; 

One world was all that Greece subdued of yore: 
For Britain Anson shall discover more, 

While Warren, chief for equal worth renowned, 
Shall conquer all the worlds by Anson found. 


Admiral Byng’s name occurs a few pages later, but 
Leisure expresses no opinion on his fate. He quotes, 
indeed, the inscription upon Byng’s tomb at South Hill, 
Bedfordshire, which is at once a memorial and an 
indictment : 


To the perpetual disgrace of public justice, 
The Honourable John Byng fell a martyr to 
Political Persecution, March 14, 1757 ; 
When bravery and loyalty were insufficient 
Securities for the life and honour of a 
Naval Officer. 


On the other hand, he cites a squib of the day which 
more than hints that Byng showed the white feather. 
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Such aspersions, however, are worthless, for the court- 
martial which found him guilty refrained from casting 
any imputation on his personal courage. 

The Admiral’s summary execution may have put our 
compiler in mind of a practice by which earlier offenders 
escaped a similar fate. Anyhow, he passes on to con- 
sider ‘‘ benefit of clergy,” and the custom of “ the neek- 
verse,” as it was called, whereby a criminal could save 
his neck if he had learning enough to decipher a verse 
of the Bible. One remembers how the good knight, 
William of Deloraine, disclaimed even that amount of 
erudition : 

Letter nor line know I never a one, 
Wert my neck-verse at Hairibee, 


As a good Protestant, Leisure naturally disapproves of 
“benefit of clergy,” but, pleasingly inconsistent, tells with 
evident enjoyment a tale (culled from the Lansdowne 
MSS.) of a highwayman in Charles I.’s time for whom 
verse, though in a different application, proved the road 
tosafety. This was ‘‘ Mr. Clavell, a gentleman, a knight’s 
eldest son, a great highway robber and of posts,” His 
defence, when captured, was ‘“‘that he had never struck 
or wounded any man, never took anything from their 
bodies, as rings, etc.; never cut their girths or saddles 
or done them when he robbed any personal violence.” 
This plea, moreover, he set forth in the following verses, 


which he laid before the King : 


I, that have robbed so oft, am now bid stand, 
Death and the law assault me, and demand 
My life and means; I never used men so, 
But having ta’en their money, let them go. 
Then, must I die? And is there no relief ? 
The King of Kings had mercy on a thief. 

So may our gracious King, too, if he please, 
Without his Council grant me a release. 

God is his precedent, and men shall see 

How mercy goes beyond severity. 


Such was Clavell’s neck-verse ; and, strange to say, it 
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won his pardon. He must have caught the King in 
kindliest mood. 

Let us see what Leisure has to tell of other sovereigns ; 
kings and queens interest him not a little. We all know 
the laudable energy displayed by Queen Elizabeth in 
travelling about her dominions. Few places, it would 
seem, were left unvisited. When Coventry was thus 
honoured, its citizens were bent on gratifying their 
monarch at any cost ; and since her appreciation of her 
own charms was held to be considerable, the Mayor was 
instructed not to spare the trowel. Accordingly, he 
addressed her as follows : 


We men of Coventry 

Are very glad to see 

Your Royal Majesty : 
Good Lord, how fair ye be! 


But either the Queen’s sense of humour exceeded her 
vanity, or the compliment was too crudely worded, for 
she at once replied : 


My Royal Majesty 

Is very glad to see 

Ye men of Coventry : 
Good Lord, what fools ye be! 


What the Mayor said next is nof on record, 
Elizabeth’s successor had a share of the same ‘‘ pawky” 
humour. -When another corporation expressed the hope 
that he would reign as long as the sun, moon, and stars 
endured, ‘‘ Gude faith, mon,’’ said James, “then my son 
maun reign by cahdle-light!” Of that unhappy son 
there is little mention in this miscellany, but it contains a 
list in doggerel rhyme of those persons on whose evi- 
dence he was condemned. One is not surprised to find a 
dialogue in rhymed heroics “ between King William and 
the late King James on the banks of the Boyne the day 
after the battle,” written by one Charles Blount towards 
the close of the seventeenth century. James pleads the 
divine right of kings, and hints not obscurely that 
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William is a parricide. William retorts that kings 
forfeit their right when they act — and evades 
the second charge by an ingenious parallel : 


You cannot here a parent’s right pretend, 
Since public safety knows no private friend. 
Thus generous Pompey for his country drew, 
Forgot his Julia and her Cesar too. 


So it goes on, at some Iength, but naturally William 
has the last word. There is an incidental comparison of 
Catherine de Medici with Jezebel, drawn distinctly in 
the latter’s favour. One may almost fancy Leisure sigh- 
ing regretfully over the lapse of the following practice : 


In the reign of Queen Anne, and for many years after, it was a custom 
with the citizens of London on the return of the anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession to hold an euso-da-fe near Temple Bar, and 
then and there to burn with suitable honours the effigies of the Pope, 
the Pretender, and the Devil. There were peculiar ceremonies per- 
formed on the occasion, together with a humourous poem laudatory of 
the event. 


It must be admitted that the humour of this production 
is rather forced: there is more cleverness, a few pages 
further, in some lines from the Lancastrian MSS., highly 
uncomplimentary to the House of Hanover, of which the 
conclusion may be cited : 


God in his wrath sent Saul to punish Jewry, 
And George to England in a greater fury; 
For George in sin as far exceeded Saul 

As ever Bishop Burnet did St. Paul. 


What, has Leisure changed his coat, then? Oh, no; 
these verses are headed “‘ Jacobite Fanaticism ” ! 

He shows a fondness for political squibs, at whomso- 
ever aimed. This upon Judge Jeffreys may be quoted, 
though it falls short of excellence owing to a defective 
rhyme : 

When brawling Jeffreys marked with blood 
His progress through the west, 

A worthy knight before him stood, 
Whom thus the knave addressed’: 
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‘** Well, what sayest thou? Methinks I view 
A villain in thy face.” 

“In mine, my lord? I never knew 
That ’twas a looking-glass.”’ 


For poetry, as distinct from lampoons of this order 
and macaronic verse, Leisure does not evince any great 
liking, but, as every Irishman should, he has a word to 
say of Thomas Moore. The ballad of ‘ Unfortunate 
Miss Bayley” is perhaps unknown to this generation. 
It is scarcely a discreet song, but under the veil of 
Monkish Latin, into which the Rev. G.. H. Glasse 
translated it, it was sung, Leisure tells us, at Lady Louisa 
Manners’s masquerade by ‘ Anacreon Moore.” The 
version is undeniably clever, and here is the refrain : 


Miseram Bailiam, infortunatam Bailiam, 
Perditam, traditam, miserrimamque Bailiam ! 


As a chorus this couplet has great possibilities ; one can 
almost hear the feet of listeners beating time. Later in 
the evening, perhaps, Lady Louisa’s company sat down to 
cards, and if a gentleman from Kilkenny was among the 
players the expression “‘Grace’s Card” might be over- 
heard. Leisure is at your elbow, ready with his ex- 
planation. “John Grace, of Brittas, when called upon 
to join the party of Dutch William, refused to abandon 
his allegiance. He wrote his answer on the back of a 
playing-card, the six of hearts, which is generally known 
in the city of Kilkenny as Grace’s card.” The story is 
at least a happier one than that associated with the nine 
of diamonds, known, thanks to Cumberland’s savagery, 
as “the curse of Scotland.” Very likely “the curse of 
Scotland” was a term familiar to the players at Mr. Bob 
Sawyer’s card party, but the Irish name for the six of 
hearts can hardly have penetrated the Borough. And, 
talking of Mr. Sawyer, that gentleman’s habit of being 
called out of church by his boy was understood to 
inspire the congregation with an idea of the vastness of 
Mr. Sawyer’s practice ; but an epigrammatist in Leisure’s 
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collection puts a different interpretation on a like oc- 
currence : 


Whilst holy prayers to Heaven were made, 
One soon was heard and answered too: 

Save us from sudden death, was said, 

And straight from church Sir John withdrew. 


I am tempted to quote further from the note-books, 
but Leisure gives me a warning nudge, and tells me I 
have quoted more than enough already. By your leave, 
good Leisure, one more indiscretion, and I have done. 
The sword of Sir John Talbot, afterwards Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in the fifteenth 
century, was found in the river Dordogne and sold to 
an armourer of Bordeaux. It bore an inscription, couched 
in questionable Latin. ‘‘ Pardon the Latin,” says Fuller, 
“for it was not his, but his camping chaplain’s. It was a 
sword with bad Latin upon it, but good steel within it.” 
And so with this miscellany ; the running commentary, 
which is faulty, is its discoverer’s ; the right metal, if you 
are pleased to find any, is Leisure’s own. 


H. C. Mincuin. 


The Herbs of Good St. Fohn 


HROUGHOUT Europe from very early times 
certain plants have been associated with the 
festival of St. John the Baptist, or Midsummer, 
when, to this day, bonfires blaze on the hills in Ireland, 
France, Spain, Germany and other countries, in honour, 
as the peasants imagine, of that ‘‘burning and shining 
light ” who came as the forerunner of Christ, though they 
are in reality relics of the fire-worship of our heathen 
ancestors at this feast of the Summer Solstice. 
Those who have seen Irish people leaping over the 
burning piles of turf, brushwood, and bracken, kindled 


at sunset on the green hills, and leading the children 
cecii—2118—June ’07 2Q. 
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solemnly between two fires, or through the embers, as 
the blaze sinks low, can hardly fail to be reminded of 
that “passing through the fire to Moloch,” which the 
Israelites copied from the Phoenicians or Assyrians. The 
cattle, too, are driven round the fires, in the red heart of 
which certain herbs and branches are burned—* red 
rowan,” hazel, elder, and dog-rose, bound with green 
withes or rushes, bracken, yarrow, St. John’s wort, and 
mugwort, all of which are deemed efficacious in averting 
witchcraft. 

The so-called “ herbs of St. John” were connected with 
these rites long before the introduction of Christianity. 
The Eastern and Latin races assigned special plants to 
their sun-deities, a practice also of the Celts, and the 
Northern nations seem to have dedicated certain trees, 
and white or golden flowers, whose shape or hue resembled 
the luminary, such as the ox-eye daisy and the St. John’s 


wort to 
Balder the Beautiful, 
God of the Summer sun. 


The whole tribe of Hypericums were dedicated to 
Balder, and later to ‘“*Good St. John,” but the species 
specially connected with both was the perforated St. John’s 
wort (H. perforatum) whose leaves are marked with a 
number of tiny pellucid dots, said to be holes made by 
the devil with a needle! The root is spotted with red, 
and consequently in Norway it is known as “ Balder’s 
blood,” or ‘St. John’s blood.” Formerly this plant 
was called ‘‘ hundred holes” from these dots, and “ balm 
for the warrior’s wound,” from its fancied virtues as a 
vulnerary, for, according to the Doctrine of Signatures, 
a plant thus pierced and torn, whose foliage in autumn 
assumed a blood-red hue, must necessarily heal wounds 
and staunch blood. The ‘‘tutsan”—a corruption of 
toute-saine—also used as a styptic, is H. androsemum, and 
is employed by country-folk in the concoction of a balsam 
or salve, deemed highly efficacious for wounds and sores, 
chiefly because the juice turns oils and spirits to a bright 
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red hue, though the Hypericums have, as a fact, certain 
medicinal virtues, This salve seems to be almost the 
same as that described by Gerarde, who tells us that: 
“The leves, floures, & seedes stamped & put into a 
glasse with oile olive, & set in the sunne for certain 
weekes, doth make an oile of the colour of blood, which 
is a most pretious remedy for deep woundes.” Culpeper, 
too, praised the St. John’s wort as “‘a singular wound- 
herb,” and extolled the virtues of this 


herb of war, 
Pierced through with wounds, 
And marked with many a scar, 


as an excellent application for sores, swellings, wounds, 
and the bites of venomous creatures. It was also thought 
efficacious against evil spells, and was, therefore, known as 
fuga demonum, for witches and demons were said to fly 
from the house where the pretty golden flowers were 
hung up on Midsummer Eve. It was one of the plants 
with which our ancestors adorned their dwellings on this 
night, when, as Stow tells us in his ‘‘Survey of London,” 
“every man’s door being shadowed with green birch, 
long fennel, St. John’s wort, or pine, white lilies, and 
such like, garnished upon with garlands of beautiful 
flowers, had also lamps of glass, with oil burning in them 
all night. Some hung out branches of iron, curiously 
wrought, containing hundreds of lamps lighted at once.” 
Countrymen brought in green boughs and flowers from 
“ Biscopis-wode”’ that the citizens of London might 
‘make therewith her houses gay, into remembraunce of 
Seint Johan Baptist, & of this, that it was prophecied of 
him that many shulden joie in his birthe” (Bishop 
Pecock). 

Pots of gay blossoms—especially roses, lilies, and 
orpine, or “ Midsummer Men ”—hung from the windows 
and balconies, which were decked with tapestries and 
banners, and filled with richly-dressed ladies, who were 
eager to see the procession of the City Watch, accom- 
panied by the Lord Mayor on horseback, his retinue, the 
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waits or musicians of the City, lancers, gunners, archers, 
and halberdiers, pikemen, the Constable of the Watch, 
morris-dancers, and hundreds of torch-bearers, the gleam 
of whose cressets rivalled the glow of the many bonfires 
lighted throughout the City. 

In remote parts of England, Scotland and Wales, the 
St. John’s wort, mingled with birch-boughs and ferns, is 
still hung upon Midsummer Eve. Inthe North Country 
it was formerly worn to keep off witches and warlocks. 
Irish “colleens” gather the mystic herb, with yarrow, 
and the pink or purplish blossoms of the marsh-orchis, 
in order to weave love-spells and compound philtres on 
Midsummer Eve. It is one of ‘the seven herbs of 
power,” of the Irish fairy-man or herb-doctor; the 
others are yarrow, speedwell, vervain, eye-bright, mallow, 
and self-help (Prunella). Plucked at noon on Mid- 
summer Day or Eve, they have extra virtues. 

A belief in love-potions lingers to a great extent, even 
in these days of schools and motor-cars, in parts of 
our isles where the Celtic element remains, and young 
folk continue to resort to these time-honoured expe- 
dients for winning the affections of hard-hearted lads and 
lasses. In such places girls hang up St. John’s wort from 
the ceiling or walls on Midsummer Eve, usually naming 
one sprig for themselves and another for their lovers. 
If the plants bend towards each other during the night, 
the pair will be married before next Midsummer ; if they 
turn aside, estrangement will follow, and if they are 
withered when the dawn drives away the brief dusk 
of the Midsummer night, the person represented by the 
faded flower will be dead before St. John brings round 
his fiery wheel again. 

In Scandinavia, Germany, and other Continental coun- 
tries, girls use the ‘‘ herb of St. John”’ in similar fashion. 
On the Continent the four chief herbes de St. Fean, or 
Fohannis-krauter, are mullein, mugwort, vervain, and St. 
John’s wort, and they are hung over the doors on Mid- 
summer Eve to keep off witches and lightning. Danish 
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girls place two sprigs of St. John’s wort under the 
beams of the roof, naming them after themselves and 
their lovers. If the plants turn towards each other, 
it is a sure sign of the speedy marriage of the pair. 

Swedish maidens pluck nine flowers in nine different 
spots—St. John’s wort and “ Balder’s Brow” (ox-eye 
daisy) must be among them—and put the nosegay under 
the pillow to dream on. Artemisia, or mugwort, known 
in Germany as Bei-fuss, Fohannis-girtel and Sonnenwend- 
girtel, is connected with mystic rites. It is said that the 
devil cannot plague a house where it is on St. John’s 
Eve, that it makes lovers faithful, and if a traveller puts 
a piece in his shoes, he will never be weary. German 
peasants say the festival is so great that the sun stands 
still for three hours, and Johannis-krauter gathered 
during that time are powerful against sorcery. Some of 
the herbs are burned in the Midsummer fires with the 
branches of pine and nut-trees. In Denmark it is said 
that all herbs, good and bad, grow out of the grass on 
Midsummer Eve endowed with special powers, beneficent 
or the reverse, so people are cautious about stepping on 
the green-sward, lest they should tread on a poisonous 
or fairy-herb, but the holy plants of “Sanct Hans” are 
brought indoors. 

A belief lingers in most parts of Europe regarding the 
virtues of fern-seed gathered on Midsummer Eve. Our 
ancestors thought it could only be found on that night, 
and said that, as it was so small as to be almost imper- 
ceptible, it gave the power of becoming invisible, a super- 
stition mentioned by Shakespeare and other Elizabethan 
dramatists. For instance, Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
The Fair Maid of the Inn, mention “the herb that gives 
invisibility.” The custom of going to gather fern-seed 
at midnight on Midsummer Eve is not quite extinct yet in 
some parts of our Isles, but nowadays it is rather observed 
as a bit of fun than from any faith in its mystic powers. 
Those who go to seek the seed are to start alone, and 
time themselves so as to arrive at the ferns by twelve 
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o'clock, They must on no account turn their heads, no 
matter what they may see or hear em route, and the spirits 
of the wood and heath were formerly said to do all in 
their power to induce them to turn, placing obstacles in 
their path, and whisking round their heads, as Aubrey 
asserted that the elves did to a person who went to 
gather fern-seed in the West Country in his time. 
Reaching the cluster of fronds from which they mean to 
gather the seed, they should hold a white napkin, paper, 
plate or box, under the fronds till midnight tolls out from 
the village belfry, and at that moment the seed is said to 
fall of its own accord into the plate or cl.ch, but the 
frond must not be shaken or even touched. On the 
way home the fairies will try to throw the bold mortal 
down, so that the treasure may be lost. And often when 
he has reached home in safety, it has been found that the 
packet was empty—not very surprising, when we think 
how minute the fern-seed is ! 

One story is that, precisely at midnight on Mid- 
summer Eve, the ferns put forth a blue flower, which 
ripens at once into the magic seed, and the mortal who 
sees this event may obtain his heart’s desire, and have 
the power of finding buried treasure and precious 
minerals. In the Tyrol fern seed is said to shine like 
gold on St. John’s Eve, and those who gather it can dis- 
cover treasure by scattering the seed on the ground, 
when fiery lines will mark the spot where the precious 
ore lies. In Russia, too, people go on St. John’s Eve to 
look for the azure blossom of the Paparét, or fern, for the 
finder can ever afterwards do exactly ashe likes. Grimm 
says that at Thiers the fern gathered at midnight on 
St. John’s Eve is thought to bring luck at play, a 
superstition connected in Ireland with a four-leaved 
shamrock gathered on St. Patrick’s Day. In England, 
Wales, and the Isle of Man the fern which produced this 
marvellous seed was said to be the common male or 
shield fern, but in the Green Isle the magic species is 
‘‘the fairy-fern,” the pretty asplenium tricomanes, which is 
thought to be a special favourite with “ the good people.” 
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Some of the country-folk are rather afraid to gather it, 
except at Midsummer, but if it is brought into a garden, 
and flourishes there, good luck will attend the owner ; 
and if any one is ill, the fairy-fern is sometimes brought 
indoors, and set in clay or water in a saucer. If it is 
fresh next morning the patient will recover, but if it 
fades, the illness will have a fatal termination. 

The stiff purplish-pink blossoms of the sedum, variously 
known as ‘‘orpine,” “live-long,” and ‘ Midsummer 
Men,” may be found in many parts of England, but 
pretty maidens nowadays may inquire in vain : 

Who will make me a Midsummer Man ? 


for few people ever dream, in these days, of setting 
them up in pairs in clay upon slates or in saucers. The 
plants were named after young people in the neighbour- 
hood, and if the two sprigs bent towards each other, an 
early marriage might be expected. Sometimes they were 
called “ Midsummer Men and Women,” and in some 
cases girls merely stuck up a single sprig, drawing omens 
from the turning of the leaves to the left or the right 
whether the lover was true or false. ‘The orpine 
growing still’? is so tenacious of life that it was re- 
garded as an emblem of fidelity. In January 1801 a 
clergyman named Bacon found a small gold ring in 
a ploughed field near Cawood, Yorkshire, which had 
engraved upon it two orpine plants joined by a true- 
lover’s knot, with this motto above them: Ma fiancé 
velt (My sweetheart wishes). The stalks were bent 
towards each other, to show that the pair represented 
were to be married. The motto beneath was Foye 
l'amour feu. ‘The form of the letters showed that it was 
made in the fifteenth century. 

Young women used to search for a wonderful coal 
which was said to be found on Midsummer Eve under 
the roots of the mugwort, as Lupton tells us in his 
‘Notable Things” : 


It is certainly and constantly affirmed that on Midsummer Eve there 
is found under the roots of mugwort a coal which saves and keeps 
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them safe from the plague, carbuncle, lightning, the quartan ague, and 
from burning, that bear the same about them: and Mizaldus, the 
writer thereof, saith that he doth hear that is to be found the same 
day under the root of plantane, which I know to be of truth, for I 
have found them the same day under the root of plantane, which is 
especially and chiefly to be had at noon. 


Aubrey mentions seeing a number of young women at 
twelve o'clock ‘‘on the day of St. John Baptist (1694) in 
the pasture behind Montague House, on their knees very 
busie, as if they had been weeding.” A man told him 
that they were looking for a coal under the roots of a 
plantain, to put under their head that night to dream on. 

Doubtless this wonderful coal was merely the old 
blackened roots of the mugwort and plantain, and was 
only found at Midsummer because it was never looked 
for at any other season, To this day the Irish peasantry 
believe mugwort to be a cure for fever and ague, and 
that plantain roots are a remedy for dog-bites. 

Another “‘herb of St. John” is the mullein, or 
** Adam’s flannel,” called by the French douillon-blanc, 
and by the Germans wo//-kraut, almost identical with 
our “flannel flower.” In olden times this plant was 
also named “‘ high taper” or “‘ long-taper,” and its golden 
flame of bloom was supposed to be lighted for the 
Baptist, like the scarlet glow of the lychnis, still termed 
“St. John’s candlestick.” In many parts of Germany 
this plant, with larkspur, St. John’s wort, mugwort and 
Eisen-kraut, or vervain, is thrown into the Midsummer- 
fire, with the wish, ‘‘ May my ill-luck burn and vanish 
with the weeds!” At Aix and Marseilles country folk 
bring des herbes de St. Fean into the towns on Midsummer 
morning, and every one buys them to deck the houses 
and throw in the fires for luck, but they must be plucked 
before sunrise, while the dew is upon them, for the Mid- 
summer dew, like the May dew, is credited with numerous 
virtues. In Normandy it is thought a splendid cosmetic, 
in Brittany it is supposed to cure fevers, and the Italians 
consider it a specific for baldness. In Spain the dew from 
myrtle boughs and ferns is thought particularly good. 
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Girls work charms in that sunny land with ferns, roses, 
myrtles, reeds and bulrushes on this festival. 

In the south and west of Ireland many spells are 
worked with the yarrow or milfoil, the ‘‘ herb of seven 
cures” of the fairy-women. Girls dance round the plants, 
singing : 

Yarrow, yarrow, yarrow, 
I give the good-morrow ! 


And tell me before to-morrow 
Who my true-love will be, oh! 


Then the plant is pulled up and brought home to dream 
on. Another spell, worked in Galway at Midsummer and 
All Hallow Eve, begins with seeking for a nine-leaved 
sprig of yarrow. This is pulled up with the left hand, 
cut into pieces with silver, thrown over the left shoulder, 
picked up, and put under the pillow at night. The 
marsh orchis, or “ merry little dog,” is also used not only 
in spells but as an ingredient of love-potions, Perhaps 
this is the species of orchis called “Satyrion” by old 
writers, and used for this purpose. Centaury, rue, basil, 
tormentil, henbane, mandrake and the pansy—Puck’s 
“little western flower ”—were all used in the Midsummer 
rites of bygone days, and perhaps it is a pity that these 
innocent if somewhat foolish customs are dying out so 
rapidly. 

Maup E. Sarcenr. 


The Refuge 


[ot waste of futile kisses over-past ; 


The holding arms withdrawn ; the cruel recoil 
Of heart whence Love has followed Love in 
vain : 
Then we, like children spent, must turn at last 
To Love’s Sole Refuge, past this life’s turmoil, 
Where holy shadows from Thy Wings are cast. 


Jessre ANNIE ANDERSON. 














Where the Stormy Petrel broods 


DESOLATE ocean islet washed by the swell 
A of the Atlantic, a lonely, wind-swept dot of land 

in the very bosom of the sea, On it scatcely a weed 
may grow. The salt, scattered broadcast by the incessant 
spray, makes all things barren. The herbage, scant and 
brown, is in places worn away, so widespread are the ravages 
of the surge. Nowhere is the beach high. On one side 
you may walk, or rather scramble, along a low line of 
jagged reefs—the summer quarters of a colony of Arctic 
terfis ; on the other you may clamber amongst huge grey 
boulders—wrecked rocks among endless parti-coloured 
pebbles. Here and there the slightly shelving beach is 
fretted with tiny coves, flanked in their turn by miniature 
cliffs. 

That is the outlook, and on 4 gloomy winter’s day 
fat from an inspiring ohne, save when some wild storm 
teats its way across the island. And some might hold 
that its charms are hardly greater in the heyday of 
summer. But the ornithologist has no such opinion, 
as, sitting contentedly in the stern of a six-ton sailing 
boat, he sets out betimes on a lovely June morning for a 
trip to this ocean islet. . 

On the seven-mile way between the two lands one 
need hardly expect to gain more than a glimpse of 
bird-life, for most of the sea-fowl are now chained to 
their breeding-stations. It is true, however, that two 
gannets, visions of sparkling snowiness in the dazzling 
sky, are fishing in the bay, and these in themselves 
are some slight reward. At first they are hovering 
fairly close to the water. Then both mount higher, 
as if sliding up an inclined plane; when they have 
reached a certain pitch, they sail in slow circles on 
widespread, motionless wings. Presently they hang 
almost stationary, but the creamy-yellow heads ate bent 
down scanning the water. MHerrings are their quarry 
here; and, almost simultaneously, both birds catch sight 
of prospective booty. For closing their mighty, black- 
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pointed wings, they swoop headlong into the waves, 
There are two immense splashes, distinctly audible even 
at this range ; two cascades of spray ; and almost before 
you have time to think, two successful fishers are up 
and in the air once more. And so their sport is resumed 
at intervals, though whether they always take their prey 
is open to doubt. i 

You lose these birds, but further on, guillemots of 
both kinds, puffins, razorbills, and divers gulls float- 
ing like parti-coloured corks on the buoyant water, 
are a welcome sight. From the first your goal has been 
in view, but, from being an indistinct blur in the purple 
haze of the summer sea, it assumes more distinct shape 
every moment. 

At last the haven is reached. You land and are now in 
petrel territory. But where are the petrels? Saving a 
few oyster-catchers piping their disapproval at your intru- 
sion, not a bird is in sight, the terns having pitched their 
camp on the opposite side of the island, Yet the petrels 
are here. Under the medley of rocks and boulders 
amongst which you scramble, hundreds of tiny breasts are 
beating tremulously because of the vibration caused by 
your footsteps. It is almost like walking above an under- 
ground city. But how, under this labyrinth of boulders, 
is it possible to find even one bird ? 

As you clamber, there is wafted to you a remark- 
able and powerful musky odour, now increasing, now 
diminishing: in places it is well-nigh overpowering. 
And now and then you hear a faint squeak which sounds 
as though it were under your very feet; yet, like the 
indistinct cries of the night, it may be far away. These 
two things are the only symptoms of life. What you 
must do is to kneel down as best you may and sniff at 
hole after hole, cranny after cranny, amongst the boulders. 
The whole place reeks of musk, but you will soon tell a 
tenanted hole by an increased strength of the odour. 
Yet you are as far off your ends as ever, for many of 
these boulders weigh fully half a ton, or, if smaller, are 
propped up and supported by several others in such a 
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way that the suggestion of moving them promises one 
of two disasters; either some giant fragment, crash- 
ing in, will crush the little life out of a fragile petrel, or, 
worse, through the combined jambing of several rocks 
which have lost their balance there will be formed 
a dark, famishing dungeon from which there will be no 
escape for the tiny creature. It is an occupation, this 
moving of boulders, which recalls a game of spillikins 
played with huge pieces; only there is this difference— 
in the real game, if you shift another piece in hooking up 
the one on top of it, you lose your turn. Here the 
petrel, your prize, is apt to lose its life. 

Extreme caution, then, must be the order of the hour. 
And, eventually, after many perspiring and fruitless 
efforts to raise blocks which would almost defy the 
labours of Hercules, and after following many a blind 
alley and hole in the ramifications, you at last reach a 
tiny embrasure, where, crouching back as far as possible 
under its rocky shelter and endeavouring to hide in an 
impossible chink as the daylight streams in, is a dusky, 
timorous creature, the object of your hunt. Lift your 
captive gently and with a hoarse “ gah” the little fellow 
expostulates with you and ineffectually tries to bite you 
with his slightly-hooked but puny bill. Failing in this 
feeble endeavour he contents himself by ejecting over your 
hand some very oily, bright reddish-amber fluid, odori- 
ferous of musk. So powerful is this perfume that for 
days and days to come your coat, on which a minute 
particle was spilt, will not let you forget the petrels on 
their island home. 

After lovingly noting the soft dusky plumes you 
liberate the little bird, which, only too glad to be off, 
makes for the open sea ; but first, bewildered by the glare, 
it glances erratically, with twisting flight, low down over 
the maze of boulders, 

Now examine the single egg. This is chalky and 
white, extraordinarily brittle, and dusted with a reddish 
zone at its larger end. It reposes on a wisp of withered 
cotton-grass scratched into the slightest depression in the 
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soil. And, as a fact, it is more than doubtful if this 
depression is scraped out by the birds; more probably it 
is natural. And sometimes the cotton-grass is dispensed 
with. 

In another hole you unearth two birds that are huddled 
close together, probably male and female ; and in several 
others you find birds, but no egg save the fragments of 
last year’s. For the ‘* Mother Cary’s Chicken” is a very 
late breeder and the egg is frequently not dropped before 
July. 

The stormy petrel is crepuscular, a creature of the 
semi-darkness. And on these brief and bright June 
nights thousands of the tiny beings, flickering here and 
there like shadows, flit now amongst the boulders, now 
into their holes, or glance like phantoms over the 
summer sea. At such times it looks like a city of the 
dead wakened into life. The petrels fear no enemies, 
For here there are no hungry owls to prey upon them, 
and the murderous peregrines, whose eyrie lies in the 
recess of an adjoining islet cliff, will not assail them in 
the hours of dimness. Therefore the stormy petrel lives 
free from persecution. 

Joun Watpote-Bonp. 


An Impression of Garibaldi 


ARLY in July will be celebrated the centenary of 

k the man whom history has alternately criticised 
as half a bandit and lauded as the saviour of his 
country. Since the days of the Cesars, when as an all- 
conquering military and intellectual nation Italy domi- 
nated the world, she has produced no greater soldier and 
patriot. Pre-eminent among the spirits of his day, in- 
vested with all the glamour of heroic romance, Garibaldi 
claims our sympathy by his natural qualities, which, 
though at times marred by his passionate hatred of any 
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sort of autocratic government, still clothe him with 
nobility. He was born close by the sunny sea-shore of 
Nice, and we follow him through his gay and irre- 
sponsible childhood, fired by acts of sudden daring, 
which displayed extraordinary spirit and courage, till he 
passes into the roving life of the Italian merchant service, 
and in the company of his sailor father penetrates into 
almost unknown ports and sojourns in strange lands 
among strange peoples. Their manners and customs, 
modes of life and government, made an indelible im- 
pression upon his mind, which was even then dominated 
by the passionate determination to secure the freedom of 
Italy from the tyranny of Austria. 

Stimulated by worship of liberty, Garibaldi, in Janu- 
ary 1834, “threw himself” (to quote his own words) 
“* body and soul into what he had so long felt to be his 
true element . . . and quitted the ‘ Porta della Lanterna’ 
at Genoa disguised as a peasant, an outcast from his own 
country.” From that hour he relinquished the life of 
the ordinary man, and we find him evading death, 
torture, and prison as we in our peaceful days avoid the 
passage of carriages in a crowded street. 

The emancipation of the Empire of Brazil was the 
cause for which he and his daring little band of followers 
fought, and his countless deeds of chivalry, his miracu- 
lous escapes and stirring victories in those Southern lands 
sprang from a devotion to the cause of Freedom which 
has no parallel in history. It was here, amid these scenes 
of war and untamed nature, that his romantic love was 
born, the love which won a heroic, devoted wife. The 
story, a significant one, is best told in Garibaldi’s own 
words : 

By chance I cast my eyes towards the houses on the Barra—a 
tolerably high hill on the south side of the entrance to the Lagoon .. . 
Outside one of these, by means of a telescope which I usually carried 
with me on deck, I espied a young woman, and forthwith gave orders 
for the boat to be got out. I landed, and, making for the houses where I 
expected to find the object of my excursion, had just given up all hope 


of seeing her again when I met an inhabitant of the place... . He 
invited me to take coffee in his house ; we entered, and the first person 
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who met my eyes was the damsel who had attracted me ashore. It was 
Anita, the mother of my children, who shared my life for better for 
worse, the wife whose devotion I have so often felt the Joss of. We 
both remained enraptured and silent, gazing on one another like two 
people who meet for the first time, and seek in each other’s faces some- 





; 
Garibaldi (from a photograph). 


thing which makes it easier to recall the forgotten past. At last I 
greeted her by saying “‘ Thou oughtest to be mine.” . . , I uttered the 
bold words in Italian, yet my insolence was magnetic. I had formed 
a tie, pronounced a decree which death alone could annul. 

This strange yet noble romance throws a true light 
upon Garibaldi’s character, and enables us to see the man. 
In 1848 his brilliant campaign in Uruguay was over ; 
finding that nothing remained for him but the machina- 
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tions of diplomacy, he gathered his bravest spirits together 
and set sail for Italy. ‘*Sixty-three of us left the banks 
of La Plata,” he wrote ; that little band was soon weakened 
by desertion and disease, but drew a few more reckless 
comrades to its ranks. Finding the terror-stricken towns 
of Italy a hopeless starting-place, the Garibaldians went 
into the fastnesses of the mountains near Como. Here 
their leader carried out a series of guerrilla engagements, 
and sought by perilous adventures to awaken enthusiasm 
in the apathetic and frightened Italian peasantry, who, 
numbed by oppression, dreaded his approach. 

But failure and defeat, the horrors of fever, and even 
his heroic wife’s sufferings were powerless to check the 
great patriot. The vision of a liberated and united 
Italy dominated his soul. 

We almost seem familiar with the fascinating, tireless 
figure wearing a red tunic with flaps and a little black 
sugar-loaf cap decorated with ostrich feathers pressed 
down upon the flaming, piercing eyes. “I saw him,” 
wrote a celebrated writer of that time, “spring forward 
with his drawn sword shouting a popular hymn. In the 
thick of the mélée he sang and struck about -him with 
his heavy cavalry sabre, which next day was seen to be 
covered with blood.” Small wonder that such a leader 
should eventually arouse popular enthusiasm, or that a 
character once tarnished by contumely should become 
the idol of romantic youth. In February 1849, Garibaldi 
proclaimed the short-lived Roman Republic, for which he 
had struggled so fiercely against the forces of Austria and 
Napoleonic France, and, indeed, most of the Powers of 
Europe, which resented the idea of United Italy. But 
his success was transitory ; within a few months he and 
his little band of patriots had to surrender the citadel 
of Rome into the hands of the enemy. 

Then through a series of terrible hardships, amid which 
he lost the guiding star of his existence, his noble and 
devoted wife, we see the devotee of Italy, on the verge of 
ruin and despair, fighting, marching, fever-stricken, 
pursued by relentless enemies, until at length as an exile, 
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he finds for a space a quiet home with friends in Tangiers. 
But even here the fever of restlessness was strongly upon 
him, and he began'life again as a sailor, visiting Redes, 
Greece, and many other lands in the humble capacity of 
a paid servant. Yet when five years of exile and humiliation 
had passed, he found himself summoned by Count Cavour 
to membership of a Sardinian Cabinet, and once more he 
was in the stress of political and military life, leading a 
small but gallant band of men in an apparently hopeless 
cause—the liberation of Italy from her external and 
internal enemies. 

But the great day, the forerunner of that yet more 
glorious one when twenty-two millions of Italians formed 
by their own will ‘‘ Italy one and Indivisible,” dawned on 
the weary fighters at last, and on September 7, 1860, 
Garibaldi, accompanied by a small staff, passed in unin- 
terrupted triumph through the midst of the Bourbon 
troops who still occupied Naples; within a month 
the decisive victory of Caserta Vecchia terminated a 
glorious campaign, and made Victor Emanuel King of 
Italy. But the insistent cry of battle had not as yet 
sounded its last note for Garibaldi; for now, as the 
leader of the King of Italy’s troops, he had to with- 
stand the united armies of France and Austria in the 
Tyrol. 

Indeed, it would seem as if his tireless sword was never 
to rest in its sheath until age and the great peace-bringer 
compelled him to lay it down for ever. At the request 
of his late enemies, the French, he led a company of 
Italian troops against the Prussians, and in spite of 
advancing years and weakened energies he brought no 
little help to his ally’s despairing and beaten forces, 
whose republican beliefs and tendencies had won his 
sympathies. 

And now for the few years which yet remained to him he 
set his mind to the betterment of his belovedcountry, urging 
upon the people the importance of social improvement 
and the necessity of peaceful agricultural pursuits; he gave 


them as model the British nation, which he so passionately 
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admired. But “the loving lion heart,” as Italians fondly 
name it, was fast approaching its last hour, and the spirit 
of the patriot, worn out by adventure, lay in hourly 
expectation of the final summons. All Italy, indeed 
every patriot in the world, mourned the loss of the man 
who, in spite of his failings and his romantic and (since 
his first wife’s death) unconventional domestic tela- 
tions, embodied most of the noblest qualities of man- 
hood. 

Italy owes him an everlasting debt, and we, in com- 
pany with his devotees, that band of Garibaldians who 
year by year, each wearing a tiny silver lion as badge, go 
forth to pay their homage at his tomb in Nice, must 
render him his due guerdon of praise. 


GWENDOLINE PERKS. 


Charcoal Burning 


T is an ancient craft that of the charcoal burners, 
| providing a picturesque and free life, for these men 

spend the greater part of their time far from 
the haunts of men, deep in the heart of the 
woods. 

There are not now many parts of England where 
charcoal burning is carried on to any great extent. 
‘One Purkiss’”—perhaps a descendant of the historic 
personage of the same profession who bore the body of 
William Rufus to Winchester for burial—still burns 
charcoal in the heart of the New Forest, and there are 
other isolated spots, scattered up and down the country, 
where the industry survives. In the Furness district of 
the English Lake country charcoal is still made on a 
large scale. In and around Newby Bridge, Lake side, 
Haverthwaite, on the shores of Coniston, a well-wooded 
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country, the blue smoke may be seen rising from 
the coppices, and processions of carts piled high 
with smutty sacks are constantly met upon the hilly 
roads. 

Not far from Newby Bridge by the side of the line is 
a spot known as Backbarrow. Here is an ultramarine 
factory, and it is hither that the charcoal burners of this 
district bring the product of their labours, stacking it 


wn wilt 


Vaeotine 





A Charcoal Burners’ stele the home of five men 


in a mighty heap beside the waggon-way leading 
to the Lowwood powder works; for the end of the 
charcoal is gunpowder. There are several gun- 
powder works dotted beside the rivers of the Lake 
country. Hence the activity of the charcoal-making 
industry. 

Charcoal is burned from August (sometimes July) to 
late in November. The rest of the year is spent by the 
burners in preparing the woods, felling the trees, peeling 
off the bark, and cutting it up into billets of the right 
size. 

The woods are felled every fifteen years, and in 
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districts where charcoal is not burned, the timber is 
often sold en masse for bobbins; bobbin-making is 
another local industry, water-power being used to turn 
the machinery. 

The charcoal burners live in rude turf wigwams in 
the woods upon which they are engaged. They work 
both day and night, for the heaps of smouldering wood 
can never be left lest they should burst into flame, 
when the work would be wasted. These heaps in which 
the billets of wood are stacked are called “ pits,” though 
in this district no actual pit is dug; only the turf is 
removed. In the building of a “pit” care and skill are 
exercised. The wood is laid in a kind of pyramid round 
a stake: on it is packed a layer of coarse grass and sifted 
earth to prevent free access of air. The “pit” is set 
alight (“‘ fired,” the men term it) by means of a ladder at 
its apex, and the aperture is closed with turf sods. At 
first dense smoke bursts in clouds from the smouldering 
wood: after awhile it acquires a beautiful blue colour 
and pungent odour. The pit is carefully watched. Any 
tendency to flame is at once smothered by means of 
moistened sifted gravel patted into place with a long- 
handled shovel. 

The smouldering process goes on for about twenty- 
four hours. Then the pit is “slacked,” that is, air is 
completely excluded, the fires die down and the charcoal 
is left to cool. 

Slacking is a most picturesque operation. Round the 
pit at regular intervals are placed heaps of sifted earth 
and gravel, and large tubs of water. The outer covering 
of the pyramid (now greatly reduced in bulk) is raked off 
and fresh gravel deftly and neatly thrown as a regular 
coating in its place. On this gravel water is flung from 
flat tin dippers. Finally the apex of the cone is covered 
with sods and, all air being excluded, the pit is left to 
cool. 

When the charcoal is ready it is packed into sacks and 
carted away to the great heap at Backbarrow, or wherever 
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the depot for the neighbourhood may chance to be. It 
is finally taken to the powder works. 

All this is not so easy as it sounds, and the making of 
first-rate charcoal requires skill and care as well as 
constant watchfulness. There is an art in the packing 
of the wood, the arranging of the pit, and the placing ot 
the wind screen ; for each pit is sheltered to windward by 
means of movable screens made of wooden frameworks 








A Charcoal Pit ready for “ firing” 


filled in with a kind of thatch of heather and turfs, 
The pit must smoulder just long enough without 
blazing, and slacking requires considerable manual 
dexterity and judgment. It is wonderful to see the 
precision and rapidity with which the gravel and water 
and earth are turned into an impervious coating for the 
red-hot mass, and the four men (a big pit takes four to 
slack it properly) work with the neatness and accuracy of 
machines. 

As one portion of the wood is cleared and the pits 
are emptied, the camp moves on, cabin and all, till at 
last only a few blackened circles remain to show what 
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has happened. The grass soon grows, the undergrowth 
springs up, and in a year or two young trees will be 
taking the place of those that met their doom at the 
hands of the charcoal burners. 

Mary C. Farr. 


Retrospective Review 


Peacuam’'s *‘CompLeat GENTLEMAN.” With an [ntro- 
duction by G. S. Gorpon, (The Clarendon 
Press.) 


[Te interesting reprint is based upon the edition 
of 1634, but it has been collated with that of 
Blount, published in 1661. The frontispiece of 
the first edition, which appeared in 1622, is reproduced, 
and the book has been prepared for press in that scholarly 
and thorough manner which is, fortunately, customary 
in the case of works issued by Mr. Frowde. 

Henry Peacham was born in 1576 at North Mimms, in 
Hertfordshire, near St. Albans, the place, as he tells us, 
where “merrie John Heywood” wrote his epigrams 
and Sir Thomas More his ‘* Utopia.” The boy’s father, 
a clergyman, was sometime rector of Leverton, in Lin- 
colnshire. Peacham received his education partly in 
St. Albans and partly in London, and the process left 
upon his mind—as it has upon so many—a very strong 
and very disagreeable impression. It must be owned 
that he had graver causes of complaint than the average 
modern pupil, In revenge, he wrote, in the book 
before us, a stinging chapter upon Masters, well cal- 
culated to shock the complacency even of that self- 
satisfied race. Speaking of the better class of lads, he 
said ; 

The Noble, generous, and best Natures, are wonne by commenda- 
tion, enkindled by Glory; which is fax mentis honeste, to whom con- 
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quest and shame are a thousand tortures. Yet have | known these 
good and towardly Natures as roughly handled by our Plagosi 
Orbilii, as by Dionysius himselfe taking revenge upon the buttockes 
of poore Boyes for the losse of his kingdome, and rayled upon 
by the unmannerly names of block-heads (oft by farre worse than 
block-heads), asses, dolts, &c. which deepely pierceth the free and 
generous Spirit, for, [mgenuitas (saith Seneca) mom recipit contemptum ; 
Ingenuitie or the generous minde, cannot brooke contempt; and 
which is more ungentlemanly, nay barbarous and inhumane, pulled by 
the ears, lashed over the face, beaten about the head with the great 
end of the rod, smitten upon the lippes for every slight offence with 
the Feru/a (not offered to their Fathers Scullions at home) by these 
Ajaces flagelliferi ; fitter farre to keepe Beares (for they thrive and are 
the fatter for beating, saith P/iny) than to have the charge of Nobles 
and Gentlemen. 


Peacham justified his indictment of the contemporary 
British schoolmaster by examples: 


I knew one, who in Winter would ordinarily in a cold morning, 
whip his Boyes over for no other purpose than to get himselfe in a 
heat: another beat them for swearing, and all the while sweares 
himselfe with horrible oathes, he would forgive any fault saving that, 

I had I remember my selfe (neere S. Albane: in Hertfordshire where 
I was borne) a Master, who by no entreaty would teach any Scholier 
he had, farther than his Father had learned before him; as, if he had 
onely learned but to reade English, the sonne, though he went with 
him seven yeares, should goe no further: his reason was, they would 
then proove saucy rogues, and controule their Fathers: yet these are 
they that oftentimes have our hopefull Gentry under their charge and 
tuition, to bring them up in science and civility. 

Some affect, and severer Schooles enforce, a precise and tedious 
strictness, in long keeping the Schollers by the walles; as from before 
sixe in the morning, till twelve, or past; so likewise in the after- 
noone: which beside the dulling of the wit, and dejecting the Spirit 
(for Otii non minus quam negotii ratio extare debet) breedeth in him after- 
ward, a kinde of hate and carelesnesse of study when hee commeth to 
be sui juris, at his own libertie (as experience prooveth by many, who 
are sent from severe Schooles unto the Universities): withall, over- 
loading his memorie, and taking off the edge of his invention, with 
over-heavie taskes, in Themes, Verses, &c. 


It is not surprising, in view of these facts, to read 
that 


Many of our Masters for the most part so behave themselves, that 
their very name is hatefull to the Scholler, who trembleth at their 
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comming in, rejoyceth at their absence, and looketh his Master 
(returned) in the face, as his deadly enemy. 


Sometimes there was error in the opposite direction, 
and pupils were treated with a laxity in which they 
must have gloried. Our author censures 


too much carelesnesse and remissenesse in not holding them in at 
all, or not giving them in the Schoole, that due attendance they 
ought: so that every day is play-day with them, bestowing the 
Summer in seeking Birds-nests, or haunting Orchards; the Winter, in 
keeping at home for cold, or abroad all day with the Bow, or the 
Birding-peece: they making as little conscience in taking, as their 
Master in giving their learning, who forgetteth belike, that Rumour 
layeth each fault of the Scholler upon his necke. 


After his unfortunate experiences of the pedagogues of 
the time, Peacham, at the age of seventeen, became a 
scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. He spent five 
years at the University, graduating B.A. in 1595 and 
M.A. in 1598. At Cambridge, again, there were abuses 
to be noted, and one was the custom of injudicious 
parents to send mere children to college. 


They take them from Schoole, as Birds out of the nest, ere they bee 
flidge, and send them so young to the Universitie, that scarce one 
among twentie prooveth ought. For as tender plants, too soon or 
often remooved, begin to decay and die at the roote; so these young 
things, of twelve, thirteen, or foureteene, that have no more care than 
to expect the next Carrier, and where to sup on Fridayes and Fasting 
nights: no further thought of study, than to trimme up their studies 
with Pictures, and place the fairest Bookes in openest view, which, 
poore Lads, they scarce ever opened, or understand not; that when 
they come to Logicke, and the crabbed grounds of Arts, there is such 
a disproportion between Aristot/es Categories and their childish capacities, 
that what together with the sweetnesse of. libertie, varietie of com- 
panie, and so many kinds of recreation in Towne and Fields abroad 
(beeing like young Lapwings apt to bee snatched up by every Buzzard), 
they proove with Homers Willow adecixapro, and as good goe gather 
Cockles with Caligulas people on the Sand, as yet to attempt the 
difficulties of so rough and terrible a passage. 


Peacham, being a just if somewhat petulant man, did 
not throw all the blame for these misfortunes of child- 
hood and youth upon schoolmasters and the authorities 
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at the Universities. He saw quite plainly that much of 
it must be laid upon other shoulders. 


Fond and foolish parents have oft as deepe a share in this precious 
spoile, as whose cockering and apish indulgence (to the corrupting of 
the minds of their children, disabling their wits, effeminatiug their 
bodies) how bitterly doth P/ato taxe and abhorre ? 


He quotes with approval Horace’s well-known lines 
beginning Angustam amice pauperiem pati, and translates 
them as follows: 


Friend,? let thy child hard povertie endure, 

And, growne to strength, to warre himselfe inure : 
And bravely mounted learne, sterne Cavalere, 

To charge the fiercest Parthian with his speare! 
Let him in fields without doores leade his life, 
And exercise him where are dangers rife, &c. 


And he continues: 


If any of our young youths and Gallants were dieted in this manner, 
Mercers might save some Paper, and Citie Laundresses goe make 
Candles with their Saffron and Egges; Dicing houses and ten shilling 
Ordinaries, let their large Roomes to Fencers and Puppit-players, and 
many a painted peece betake her selfe to a Wheele or the next Hos- 
pitall. But now adaies, Parents either give their Children no educa- 
tion at all (thinking their birth or estate will beare out that): or if 
any, it leaveth so slender an impression in them, that like their names 
cut upon a Tree, it is over-growne with the old barke by the next 
summer. 


The fathers and mothers of that day were equally 
culpable : 


Is it not commonly seene, that the most Gentlemen will give better 
wages, and deall more bountifully with a fellow who can but teach a 
Dogge, or reclaime an Hawke, than upon an honest, learned, and well 
qualified man to bring up their children? It may be, hence it is, that 
Dogges are able to make Syllogisms in the fields, when their young 
masters can conclude nothing at home, if occasion of argument or 
discourse be offered at the Table. 





1 His punctuation of the line in the original is Angustam, amice, 
pauperiem pati. 
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And on the maternal side : 


A great blame and imputation (how justly I know not) is commonly 
laid upon the Mother; not onely for her over tendernesse, but in 
winking at their lewd courses; yea more, in seconding, and giving 
them encouragement to doe wrong, though it were, as Terence saith, 
against their owne Fathers. 

I dare not say it was long of the Mother, that the sonne told his 
Father, he was a better man, and better descended than he. 

Nor will I affirme that it is her pleasure, the Chambermaid should 
be more curious in fitting his ruffe, than his Master in refining his 
manners. 

Nor that it is she that filleth the Cisterne of his lavish expence, at 
the Universitie, or Innes of Court; that after foure or five yeares 
spent, hee returns home as wise as Ammonius his Asse, that went with 
his Master every day to the Schoole, to heare Origen and Porphyrie reade 
Philosophy. 


The result was generally deplorable. 


How many excellent wits have we in this Land, that smell of the 
Caske, by neglecting their young time when they should have learned ! 


When Peacham left Cambridge, he was for a time 
employed as Master of the Free School at Wymondham, 
in Norfolk. In 1612 he was in London, where he busied 
himself partly in authorship and partly in tutoring young 
men for the University. In the latter capacity he 
travelled on the Continent, accompanying the sons of 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, of Hannibal Basker- 
ville, and others; and until the end of 1614 his time 
was spent in visiting the chief cities of Holland, France, 
and Italy. In the Low Countries especially he was 
much impressed by the intelligent and humane system of 
education which he there observed and its effects. As 
Mr. Gordon remarks in his preface to the present 
volume : 


His experiences abroad widened his views, and forced upon him a 
comparison of the gentlemen of his own with those of other countries, 
It hurt him, both as an Englishman and as a firm believer in the 
merits of gentle birth, to see them come so ignominiously out of the 
balance. 


The result of his reflections was ‘‘ The Compleat 
Gentleman Fashioning him absolute in the most neces- 
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sary and commendable Qualities concerning Minde or 
Bodie that may be required in a Noble Gentlemia,” 
published in 1622, re-issued in 1626 and 1627, and, 
with additions, in 1634 and 1661. It was dedicated 
“to the truly noble and most hopefull Knight of the 
Honourable Order of the Bathe, Witt1am Howarp, 
second sonne to the Right Honourable Tuomas, Earle 
of Arundell and Surrey, Earle Marshal/ of Encianp, 
&c.”” Peacham’s definition of the order of gentlemen 
is characteristic of his point of view and of his age. 
He inquires, for instance, “concerning Advocates and 
Physitians, whether we may ranke them with the en- 
nobled or no.” And he decides : 


Advocates or Counsellors being Interpreters of the Law their place 
is commendable, and themselves most necessary Instruments in a Com- 
mon-wealth; wherefore, saith the Civill Law, their calling is honour- 
able, they ought to be freed of mulcts, publike charges, and all imposi- 
tions; and to be written or sent unto, as unto persons of especiall 
worth and dignity. 

Touching Physitians, though the profession by some hath beene 
thought servile, and in times past was practised by servants; yet it is 
an Art nothing servile and base, but noble and free. 


Have not ‘“‘Emperours and Kings ” cured the sick? 
But our author is not indiscriminate in admitting the 
faculty : 


I heere intend no common Chyrurgians, Mountebancks, unlettered 
Empericks, and women Doctors (of whom for the most part there is 
more danger then of the worst disease it selfe) whose practice is in- 
famous, Mechanique, and base. 


Next comes the difficult question of the status of 
merchants : 


The exercise of Merchandize hath beene (I confesse) accounted base, 
and much derogating from nobility, except it be exercised and under- 
taken by a generall Estate, or the Deputies thereof. 


Peacham cites examples to confirm his proposition, 
and quotes St. Chrysostom, who “upon that place of 
Matthew, Hee cast out the buyers and sellers out of the 
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Temple: gathereth, that merchants hardly and seldome 
please God.” But there is another side to the matter : 

If the owner of the Earth, and all that therein is, hath so bestowed 
and disposed of his blessings, that no one Countrey affordeth all things : 
but must be beholden not onely to her neighbours, but even the most 
remote regions, and Common-wealths cannot stand without Trade and 
Commerce, buying and selling: I cannot (by the leave of so reverend 
judgements) but account the honest Merchant among the number of 
Benefactors to his Countrey, while he exposeth as well his life as goods, 
to the hazzard of infinite dangers, sometimes for medicinall Drugges 
and preservatives of our lives in extremitie of sicknesse; another, for 
our food or cloathing in times of scarcitie and want, haply for usefull 
necessaries for our vocations and callings: or lastly, for those Semsus et 
animi oblectamenta, which the Almightie providence hath purposely, for 
our solace and recreation, and for no other end else created, as Apes, 
Parrots, Peacockes, Canary, and all singing Birds; rarest. Flowers for 
colour and smell, precious Stones of all sorts, Pearle, Amber, Corall, 
Christall, all manner of sweet odours, fruits, infinitely differing in forme 
and taste : Colours of all sorts, for painting, dying, &c. 


Then comes a sweeping exclusion : 


Touching Mechanicall Arts and Artists, whosoever labour for their 
livelihood and gaine, have no share at all in Nobility or Gentry: as 
Painters, Stage-players, Tumblers, ordinary Fidlers, Inne-keerers, 
Fencers, Juglers, Dancers, Mountebanckes, Bearewards, and the like 
(except the custome of the place determine the contrary). 


This passage is so full of matter for reflection that it 
may well be left, without comment, to the meditation of 
the judicious reader. Having settled the limits of good 
breeding, our author points out how the “ compleat 
gentleman” is to be “‘ fashioned absolute.” The training 
prescribed is obsolete in form, but the spirit in which it 
is devised would be a very salutary guide even at the 
present day. The gentleman should “ labour firstly by 
all meanes to get the habit of a good stile in speaking 
and writing, as well English as Latine” ; he should study 
history, “Morality, and rules of well living,’ cosmo- 
graphy, which includes “‘ Astronomy, Astrology, Geo- 
graphy, and Chorography”; and, having acquired from 
astronomy a knowledge of “the eleven heavens and 
Sphaeres,” he may turn to a lighter pursuit and “ exercise 
his Pen in Drawing and imitating Cards and Mappes.” 
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He must admire the work of Providence in all created 
things, animate and inanimate ; but he must not, in his 
contemplation, neglect the exacting problems of geo- 
metry. ‘To sweeten his severer studies,” he should be a 
diligent reader of poetry ; nor should he by any means. be 
ignorant of music, though, in execution, he need only 
rank as a moderate amateur. 


I desire in you no more than to sing your part sure, and at the first 
sight, withall, to play the same upon your Violl, or the exercise of the 
Lute, privately to your selfe, 


The “ Compleat Gentleman ” should have a knowledge 
of “ Antiquities,” which include “Statues, Inscriptions 
and Coynes”; he should have some skill, too, in 
“ Drawing, Limning and Painting,” and a high esteem for 
those arts. It is absolutely essential that he should be 
an authority on “ Armory, or Blazon of Armes”; the 
claims of heraldry are insisted upon by Peacham. Nor 
is the suitable equipment of his mind to be his only care. 
“T now,” writes our author, “from your private study 
and contemplation, bring you abroad into the open fields, 
for exercise of your Body, by some honest recreation, 
since Aristotle requireth the same in the Education of 
Nobility and all youth, since the mind from the Ability 
of the Body gathereth her strength and vigor.” Horse- 
manship—foremost among the physical arts—“ throwing 
and wrestling,” “ Running and Agility of Body,” leaping, 
“the skill and art of swimming,” shooting—‘‘a very 
healthfull and commendable recreation for a gentleman” 
—hawking and hunting, are all exercises of which he who 
is “‘compleat”” and ‘‘ fashioned absolute” should have a 
mastery. Upon the ethical side of life, he should culti- 
vate “evennesse of Carriage and care of his Reputation,” 
“* Moderation of the mind and affections,” frugality, and 
especially thrift in apparell and clothing ; and he must 
zealously avoid gluttonous and bibulous habits. In 
forming companionships, he should select ‘learned and 
vertuous men”; “first sound their Religion ; then looke 
into their Lives and Carriage, how they have beene 
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reckoned of others; lastly, to their Qualitie how or 
wherein they may be usefull.” Needless to say, our 
gentleman should be devout, and entitely unlike one 
“* Politician a Canon of Florence, who, being upon octa~ 
sion asked if he ever read the Bible over: ‘ Yes once 
(quoth he) Z read it quite thorow, but never bestowed my time 
worse in all my life.’” 

He should extend his observation and experience by 
travel, and it is well if he—like ous author—have some 
knowledge of military drill and manoeuvres. Thus 
trained he will, it may be hoped, eschew the habits of too 
many of the gentry of the seventeenth century, whose evil 
living Peacham censured with a caustic pen. 

I detest that effeeminacy of the most, that burne out day and night 
in their beds, and by the bre side; in trifles, gaming, or courting their 
yellow Mistresses all the Winter in a City; appeating but as Cuckoes 
in the Spring, ofe time in the yeere to the Countrey and their Tenants, 
leaving the care of keeping good houses at Christmas, to the honest 
Yeoman of the Countrey. 

The volume closes with some quaint advice to anglers. 
It may be justly claimed for the gentleman ‘‘ fashioned 
absolute ” on Peacham’s lines that now, as in Stuart days, 
he would be an excellent example of the mens sana in 
corpore sano, 

Though Peacham was not unsuccessful as a writer, and 
though, at one period of his life at least, he had powerful 
friends, the world, on the whole, treated him hardly. He 
became acquainted, as his present editor points out, “ with 
the shifts of the indigent and the shady side of contem- 
porary life.” There are indications in his work of a 
cynicism wholly intelligible under the circumstances. 
“Hold friendship and acquaintance with few,” he wrote 
in the work before us, “but endeare your selfe to none; 
gaudebis minus, minus dolebis.”’ Of a woman's place in a 
man’s life he has nothing to say to his ‘ compleat 
gentleman,” He died unmarried, and, writes Mr. 
Gordon, “we cannot doubt it, in poverty,” about 1644. 
Scholarship so often has to be its own and only reward. 


G. B. 





Correspondence 
Why Bruce slew the Red Comyn 


Mr. Ursan,-On February 10, 1906, the ancient royal 
and parliamentary burgh of Dumfries celebrated the sex- 
centenary of King Robert I. The day was neither the 
anniversary of his birth nor of his death, but on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1306, Bruce struck down the nephew of John 
Baliol in the town. It is said he did so in the church of 
the Minorites. On the other hand, it has been said that 
Bruce encountered Comyn not in the Franciscan Church 
but in the cloisters, and, becoming angry, smote him, 
though he was unarmed, on the head, perhaps with the 
flat of his sword, on which Comyn closed with his adver- 
sary, but was thrown. Bruce’s followers then came in, 
and probably stabbed Comyn; yet not so severely but 
that he could flee into the church for protection. Here 
he was pursued and left for dead on the altar pavement ; 
but the brethren carried him into the vestibule for 
attendance and confession. From this retreat he was 
hated a little later and slain on the altar steps by the 
followers of Bruce, though perhaps not by Bruce’s 
orders. 

The foregoing is a version of the tragedy constructed 
by a modern writer on the notes of the contemporary 
historians, Walter of Hemingford and Matthew of 
Westminster. It is manifest that Bruce himself was not 
the actual murderer of John Comyn of Badenoch. Apart 
from the contemporary notes, which there is no reason to 
doubt, and which confirm each other, there is the general 
tradition that Bruce’s followers dispatched Comyn. The 
popular story runs that Bruce stabbed the Lord of 
Badenoch before the great altar in the convent of the 
Minorites, and, hastening out of the sanctuary, called to 
horse. His attendants, Lindsay and Kirkpatrick, per- 
ceiving that he was agitated, inquired how it was with 
him. * Ill,” replied Bruce. ‘1 doubt I have slain Comyn.” 
* You doubt, I will mak siccar,” cried Kirkpatrick, and 
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rushing into the church, he fixed his dagger in Comyn’s 
heart. 

History and tradition alike intimate that the future 
king was not the actual slayer, and the cardinal point to 
be considered is, did he intend to kill Comyn or have 
him killed. The place of the crime, whether it was 
committed before the high altar or in the precincts 
merely of the church, is apt to be prejudicial to the case, 
and the excommunication which issued from Rome 
against Bruce and those who were with him is proof 
enough of this. The horror of the murder is reflected 
in the chronicles of the age. When the news reached 
King Edward he swore a solemn oath of vengeance. He 
had an inquiry made as to all Bruce’s associates in the 
crime, and Sir Christopher Seton was executed before 
the close of the year. On Palm Sunday (March 12, 1307) 
all the accomplices in the murder were solemnly excom- 
municated by the Papal legate in Carlisle Cathedral, and 
Edward’s last expedition was regarded by the king himself 
as partaking somewhat of the nature of a crusade. 

The desecration of the church would be sufficient cause 
for the Pope to take action, and it tends to convict Bruce 
personally of wilful murder, of a dreadful crime under 
the most damning circumstances. Why did he commit 
it? The action of the English king leads to an explana- 
tion. Although it suited Edward to become the punitive 
arm of the Church and so take on the air of a crusader, 
his oath of vengeance is sufficient to show that the Lord 
of Badenoch was “‘ his man,” ready to act again the part 
of his uncle, King John (Baliol). Bruce was playing 
double, and his claim to the Scottish throne was not so 
good as that of Baliol’s nephew, who, since his uncle’s 
renunciation of the Crown, might be considered the 
rightful heir. While Bruce was openly supporting 
Edward, a secret alliance into which he had entered with 
Lamberton, Bishop of St. Andrews, proves that he had 
other designs. More than a month before the fall of 
Stirling, Bruce, then Earl of Carrick, and the Bishop met 
at Cambuskenneth Abbey and subscribed a bond which 
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bound them to support each other against all adversaries 
at all times and in all affairs, and to undertake nothing of 
difficulty without communication. When Lamberton was 
taken prisoner in 1306 he admitted the genuineness of 
the document, and his connection with Bruce was oné 
charge preferred against him by Edward before the Pope. 
When King Edward, in a Parliament held at London 
in Lent 1305, ordered that the community of Scotland 
should meet at Perth to elect representatives to come to 
a Parliament to be held on June 24 in London, amon 
his advisers in the matter were the Earl of Cartick 
(Bruce) and the Bishop of Glasgow. Representatives 
were chosen, and the English Parliament to which they 
were summoned finally met on September 16. Bruce was 
not one of the representatives, but other Scottish nobles 
were specially summoned by writ, and he is assumed to 
have been of their number. It is not known how long 
he remained in London—he had a manor at Tottenham 
—nor whether he went to Scotland after the Parliament, 
or spent the winter in England as a councillor of the 
king. At any rate he suddenly left London early it 
February, riding with his horse shod backwards for the 
first stage of the journey, that the hoof-prints might 
throw pursuers off the track. From one of his De Clare 
relatives, of the Earl of Gloucester’s family, he had 
received a warning of peril—a sum of money and a pair of 
spurs. He took the hint, with the result that he arrived 
at Dumfries, where the English Justiciars were sitting in 
assize, and John Comyn of Badenoch was among the 
batons in attendance. The sequel shows that the irate 
Earl of Carrick had come to accuse the Red Comyn of 
most foul treachery, 7.¢., for having revealed to Edward 
the scheme of himself and Lamberton, to which he had 
been privy or had become privy. Whatever immediately 
passed between Bruce and Comyn, the fact remains that 
the latter was murdered. Bruce struck the first blow and 
his friends finished the job, which, there cannot be a 
doubt, was a premeditated piece of statecraft agreed upon 
between the Earl and the Bishop. The Bishop had 
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reason to believe that the time had come to remove the 
Red Comyn, the most serious obstacle in the way of an 
independent monarchy. Comyn had made it plain that 
he would continue steadfast in his allegiance to Edward, 
whose first cousin, Lady Joan Valence, sister to the 
English King’s Lieutenant-Governor in Scotland, was his 
wife, and so he was by marriage a member of the royal 
family of England. 

It is authentically stated that Comyn “ was slain for his 
fidelity,” and also “ while in the king’s service.” The 
Bishop of St. Andrews had found that he was a convinced 
Edwardian, who was communicating constantly with the 
king and had exposed Bruce’s double dealing. So down 
came the Bruce straight to Dumfries, where he knew that 
his rival and enemy was. Immediately after the crime the 
Bishop communicated the mass and swore fealty to him. 
This Lamberton himself admitted after he had been 
seized by the Lieutenant-Governor, the victim’s brother- 
in-law, under the most strict and urgent orders of the 
king. He (Lamberton), the Bishop of Glasgow, and the 
Abbot of Scone were conveyed to Newcastle, after which 
Edward gave personal instructions that the two Bishops 
should be put in irons, Lamberton being sent to Win- 
chester and Wishart (Bishop of Glasgow) to Porchester. 
The documents by which Lamberton’s treason was made 
evident are still preserved. Without the strong Bishop 
of St. Andrews and his instigation and tireless support, 
there can be little doubt that Bruce would never have 
become King of Scotland. Lamberton was a typical 
priest-statesman, whose ambition so far exceeded his piety 
that he violated the most solemn oaths for the purpose 
of seeing Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, on the throne of 
Scotland. 

The whole circumstances prove that it was no private 
or personal quarrel that caused Bruce to strike the first 
blow given to Comyn. The crime is thus removed from 
the vulgar category of wantonness and viciousness. 
Bruce intended that this noble of the Baliol blood, so 
closely connected with King Edward, should die for 
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reasons of high state ; so did the Bishop of St. Andrews, 
“the shadow behind the throne,” as it were; and their 
purpose was fully known to the companions and attendants 
of the former, some of them as much the instruments 
of the Bishop as of the Earl. Their orders were 
emphatic, and they did not fear, therefore, to carry out 
their work even on the pavement of the high altar— 
“felony, rebellion and sacrilege, and treacherous slaugh- 
ter,” in the words of the vigorous English king, 
Edward I. 


W. M. Grauam-EasrTon. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


N some of the earlier years of its existence Tue 
| GENTLEMAN'S MacazinE had a competitor—or 
should one say a consort ?—in the form of the 
**Lapy’s MacGazine ; or Entertaining Companion for the 
Fair Sex, appropriated solely to their Use and Amuse- 
ment.” It was issued monthly. The numbers for 1780 
and 1783, collected and bound, now lie beforeme. The 
point first brought to light by a perusal of these volumes 
is that the subjects generally provided for feminine readers 
by editors of women’s periodicals at the present time are 
those with which the Lady’s Magazine appealed to 
daughters of Eve one hundred and twenty-five years ago. 
Evidently, in the judgment of editors at least, education 
and evolution have changed the interests of the fair sex 
very slightly during that interval. 
Dress, of course, is a very important topic. Thus 
“A Lady of Fashion,” in her article for May 1783, 
writes : 


No diamonds wore at Ranelagh ; figured gauzes quite out, the hair 
still worn very wide at the sides, black slippers and roses, long petti- 
coats, and short waists. Sashes universally worn, silks chiefly doue de 
Paris, and plume de corbeau, spotted with white. 
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Ranelagh fashions were an obsession of the fair sex. 
We read of 


the Robinson hat for Ranelagh, a white chip, very large, trimmed 
with a wreath of white roses, and a panache of white feathers on the 
left side, worn with a hood under the chin, muslin gowns and cloaks, 
trimmed with Brussels lace. 


The untutored and confused male mind seems to find 
a resemblance between the Robinson hat and the spread- 
ing edifices which now crown ladies’ heads; but possibly 
it is merely suggested by the words “very large.” A 
mysterious garment is recommended in the following 
terms : 


The Waldegrave /evete, made of muslin, and trimmed in the fashion 
of the Perdita chemise, only worn with a pink or yellow lustring petti- 
coat. 


This sounds very light and elegant, and, plainly, there 
was no escaping the chilly embraces of muslin. It may 
be expedient to explain that the Petdita chemise was 


a long dress made of fine muslin, and trimmed with lace, the body 
to fit close to the waist, in the form of a polonnaise; the sleeve long, 
and tight to the arm; a broad cape like a great-coat; a sash of fine 
muslin trimmed at each end with a broad lace; the front of the dress 
tied from the bosom to the feet with knots of coloured ribband—with- 
out any hoop. 


Ladies of a slight and gracious presence might revive 
the Perdita chemise with advantage. “Full dress” was 
very impressive. It is thus described : 


The hair large, and the chignon low behind; the hoop extremely 
large, the trimmings chiefly foil and ermine; diamonds, and a panache 
of white feathers, The bosom of the gown cut very low behind and 
before, the sleeve very long, and the ruffle moderately deep. Brilliant 
foses on the shoes ; single-drop earings, bracelets and diamond buckles 
to the glove strings. 


The question of the use and abuse of corsets seems to 
have entered a burning phase in 1783. The editor of 
the Lady’s Magazine published in October of that year 
a sensational short article entitled ‘“‘Emperor’s Edict 
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against wearing Stays.” From the exordium we learn 
that 


every innocent art to increase female beauty and to perpetuate per- 
sonal charms may be used with prudence; but when art is employed 
to rob the sex of that easy nonchalance of form, it should be stigmatized 
with the reprobation of either sex. 


Some further general reflections lead us to the “ Edict 
of the Emperor of Germany” itself, a document which 
ought not to be lost in oblivion. 


Whereas the dangerous consequences arising from the use of stays, 
are universally acknowledged to impair the health, and impede the 
growth of the fair sex; when on the contrary the suppression of that 
part of their dress cannot but be effectual in strengthening their con- 
stitution, and above all in rendering them more fruitful in the marriage 
state: we hereby strictly enjoin, that in al] orphan-houses, nunneries, 
and other places set apart for the public education of young girls, no 
stays of any kind whatever be made'use of or encouraged henceforth 
and from this instant; and it is farther hinted to all masters and mis- 
tresses of academies and boarding-schools, that any girl wearing stays 
should not be hereafter received or countenanced in any such 
schools. 

We hereby also will and command, that it be injoined to the Col- 
lege of Physicians, that a dissertation, adapted to every one’s capacity 
be forthwith composed, shewing how materially the growth of children 
of the female sex is injured by the use of stays, for the better informa- 
tion of parents and school-masters, who wish to procure a handsome 
shape to their children or pupils; as also those who are not rich 
enough to alter the stays in proportion to the growth of such children, 
or, having the means, neglect to do it. The above dissertation shall 
be distributed gratis, and dispersed among the public; the more so, 
that whole nations, unacquainted with the use of stays, bring up a race 
of children remarkable for the healthiest constitutions. 


Paternal government was ever the penchant of Teutonic 
rulers.. But it would seem that some corrective of 
feminine foibles was needed at the time, for animad- 
versions upon the frivolity of the gay and fashionable are 
almost as frequent in the pages of the Lady’s Magazine as 
they have lately been in the writings of authors who, to 
the admiration of the crowd, denounce the “ Smart 
Set.” Here is a comment upon the ancestress of the 
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woman who wastes her time and substance upon 


Bridge : 


Gaming, as it is now encouraged, is productive of every calamity 
that can involve ladies in those inextricable snares which are perpetu- 
ally ambushed for the captivity of virtue. The smile of beauty is wasted 
on an inanimate card, or distorted into all the hideous features of a fury. 
. « . I would have ladies to consider that gaming is not only destruc- 
tive to the estate of their husbands, but is equally to their own beauty, 
which cannot continue long under the disadvantage of those hollow 
eyes, haggard looks, and pale complexions, perpetually attendant on 
the intemperate hours of female gamesters; and what a race of 
warriors, patriots, and Britons is poor Britain to expect will be brought 
into the world from the wombs of such dissolute mothers ? 


The censure has a strangely modern ring. Three 
years later the “ Female Reformer,” under the modest 
pseudonym of “ Bob Short, Jun.,” has a series of scathing 
articles on the shortcomings of the fair. 


When I take a survey of the manner in which the young ladies of 
the present age appear in public places of amusement, respecting their 
loose dresses and wanton behaviour, I cannot wonder that virtue is at 
so low an ebb. Let the discerning few but cast a look into the boxes 
of the theatres, or take a peep into the Pantheon, or, indeed, any of 
the places of public entertainment, and their own eyes will sufficiently 
convince them of the propriety of my assertion. 


Those phrases might have been culled from one of the 
famous discourses of Father Vaughan. And the censor 
has a more general accusation to make : 


To dress, to visit, to go to public amusements, to see and be seen; 
to flutter about like a summer’s butterfly, from one gay company to 
another, to be admired, courted, flattered (and I wish I could not 
add), too often ruined and undone, seem to be the chief employ- 
ments, if not the chief end of many young women’s lives, in the pre- 
sent day. 


Then those surprisingly intimate details of personal 
life which confront the reader of modern periodicals for 
ladies, usually in small type in the form of question and 
answer, are no invention of the modern press. In 
January, 1780, we find a correspondent writing to the 
Lady’s Magazine : 
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It is my misfortune to be esteemed pretty ; the reason I think so is, 
I am troubled with that Horrid thing a beard. My tweezers, you may 
be sure, are not forgot. If any of your readers can inform me of 
some means to prevent the growth of the hair, they will confer an in- 
estimable obligation on Emrtia. 


Such a subject leads us by an easy transition to the 
oracles of the ‘“ Domestic Physician.” He seems, in 
those days at least, to have led his patient to the tomb 
by paths of anguish. Here is one example of his 
power : 

RECIPE FOR THE STONE. 

Take one quart of skimmed milk, make it into posset with ale, take 
off the curd; then take of plantain and violet leaves, of each a handful 
and half, a handful of dove’s-foot; boil these herbs in the whey, till it 
comes to a quart, drink a pint of it night and morning, sweetened 
with a spoonful of honey, or an ounce of syrup of marsh-mallows. You 
may get the ingredients at the herb-shops. 


Then, in a less mischievous and gruesome vein, there 
is advice to the young woman who is rushing upon 
matrimony. This, it must be owned, is somewhat 


antiquated : 


Should any little difference in opinion arise at any time between 
you and your husband (as may sometimes be the case), never contest 
the point with him, unless you do it with the greatest good humour; 
and if you cannot bring him over to your sentiments, make a merit of 
at least appearing to submit to his. 


The docility recommended in these lines has dis- 
appeared, but it can well be spared if the deceptiveness 
inculcated in those pregnant words ‘‘ make a merit of at 
least appearing to submit ” has gone with it. 

One is not surprised to find that the Lady’s Magazine, 
intent on the edification of the sex, tackled the problem 
of the too seductive novel. 


Of all the artillery which love has employed to brighten eyes, and 
soften hearts, the most effectual and forcible is the modern novel. Of 
all the arrows which Cupid has shot at youthful hearts, this is the 
keenest. There is no resisting it. It is the literary opium, that lulls 
every sense into delicious rapture. . . . Novels, according to the prac- 
tice of the times, are the powerful engines with which the seducer 
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attacks the female heart; and, if we may judge from every day’s ex- 
perience, his plots are seldom laid in vain. Never was there an apter 
weapon for so black a purpose. Miss, the taylor’s daughter, talks now 
as familiarly to her confidant, Miss Polly Staytape, of swains and senti- 
ments, as the most accomplished females in fashionable life. 


The editor of the Magazine, though he printed these 
strictures, admitted to his pages large quantities of 
amorous fiction. It was written with more affectation 
in style and sentiment than prevails in the love-stories 
published serially at the present time, but closely 
resembled them in general scheme, was not—for it could 
not well be—much inferior to them in quality, and 
appealed in the same way to the eternal feminine interest 
in wooing, licit and illicit. The worthy lover neglected, 
the success of the spruce beau with dishonourable inten- 
tions, “‘the treacherous husband,” the allurements 
that tempt the virtuous maid and matron, the fate of 
indiscreet damsels,—these are the subject-matter of the 
tales told. And with this, there is a patchwork of mis- 
celJlaneous themes which are still familiar to us. We 
are not surprised to find essays on “Old Coquettes ” and 
“ Parochial Despotism.” In August, 1780, a seaside 
correspondent sends a vivacious letter from Margate : 





I have been to the play with Mrs, ; but never, surely, was 
there a tragedy worse murdered than the one I saw last night: it was 
the Moor of Venice ; indeed, it was most tragically tragedized. I went 
to the rooms the night before ; it was an undress ball, and about fifty 
couple danced. The assembly-room is very elegant and commodious, 
the music tolerable, and the company decent enough, but no lords or 
ladies among them. 


This writer of chit-chat found her “‘best entertainment, 
and most pleasing,” when she was taken to the house of 
a London gentleman who “played on the violin and 
accompanied it with his voice in such a manner as to make 
it sound for all the world like an organ, and afterwards 
imitated the French horn, the trumpet, and kettle-drums, 
and at times sung as a woman in a feigned voice, so that 
it was very much like a concert.” This remarkable host 
was ‘‘a short, little gentleman, and a man of some 
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fortune,” and the lady correspondent adds, *‘ he has been 
married some years; and I do not know if he had not, 
whether he might not have had his choice of the best of 
us,’ Such is the power of vocal skill allied to a 
competence. 

The Lady’s Magazine published criticisms of the various 
plays which were produced in London. One finds that . 
in April 1783, Tristram Shandy was given at Covent 
Garden as a “ Farcical Musical Bagatelle.” Mr, Wilson 
as “ Uncle Toby” and Mr. Edwin as ‘‘ Corporal Trim” 
appear to have achieved remarkable success, and we are 
told that “the entertainment concluded with very great 
approbation from the audience.” ‘‘ Musical Comedy ” 
was as popular then as it is now; the Lady’s Magazine 
collected the most popular songs in the new pieces, and 
published them at the end of its theatrical notices. 
The verses show that our modern writers of “ lyrics” 
of the same kind are worthy successors of the Georgian 
tribe. 

We also have notes on occurrences of the day which 
are likely to interest feminine readers. For instance, 
when in September 1783, Mr. George Lumley, aged 104, 
married at Northallerton, Miss Dunning, aged 19, the 
Lady’s Magazine published * A Short Sermon on Marriage 
addressed to Young Ladies under Twenty, and aged 
Gentlemen upwards of One Hundred.” And corre- 
spondents were encouraged to send poetry. The average 
feminine inspiration of the time may be judged from the 
opening lines of “ Verses upon the Birth of a Little Boy 
by the Mother ”’ : 


Come, little angels, all unite 
And some assistance bring, 

Kindly to help my feeble lays 
Whilst I attempt to sing. 


It must have been galling to the editor when composi- 
tions of this kind reached him with a heavy charge to 
be paid on delivery. In October 1783, he issued a public 
notice to his fair contributors : 
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We are sorry once more to intimate to our friends that we should be 
obliged to them to pay the postage for their favours in future. The 
expence occasioned by this neglect is enormous. 


All this is what we should have expected, but one does 
discover with surprise that the discussion as to the relative 
ability of man and woman was pursuing its heated course 
in 1780. A lady, using the unattractive om de plume of 
“‘Sukey Foresight,” wrote from Lothbury to the Lady’s 
Magazine in February of that year : 


It has been a contested point for some time past whether the all- 
bountiful Creator has been more liberal to the male than the female 
part of the human race in bestowing on the former a larger share of 
mental endowments than the latter naturally possess, and it having 
been suggested by many ladies that they should like to participate in a 
public discusion of this grand question, the only means of affording 
the public an opportunity to judge of the merits of their case that 
occurred on a consultation was to be favoured with a moderate space in 
the Lady’s Magazine, not doubting but the conductors of that publica- 
tion, ever ready to oblige the ladies, would chearfully acquiesce. Though 
ever so unqualified then for the task, rather than that the subject should 
remain dormant I am induced to make a beginning, by way of stimulat- 
ing others more capable and better calculated for such an undertaking, 
to stand forth in support of the mental endowments of our sex. 


The ‘‘discusion” proceeded merrily. Sukey, having 
been answered by a male correspondent on the lines 
familiar to us all, urged the very arguments to which her 
descendants resort. She congratulated her opponent on 
having granted to her sex “the superiority in many 
valuable endowments, viz., the viriues of the heart, patience, 
fortitude in adversity, humility, and above all constancy,” and 
she added : 


He might also have gone further and credited us for modesty, chastity, 
and temperance, which on the part of our sex I think it no arrogance to 
lay claim to. 


She attributed the fact that women had not gained 
renown in the field of deep studies entirely to lack of 
opportunity. 


Surely, then, our capabilities might have found scope in the literary 
and philosophical world had not our parents neglected to survey the 
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powers of our minds, and not have restrained a rising genius in order to 
conform to the pernicious customs of the times for no other reason but 
because she wore petticoats, 


One must not unduly prolong quotations from the 
Lady's Magazine, but one may remark that it sometimes 
propounded to its readers problems in psychology which 
appear to be insoluble. “Is not a child’s grief,” it asked 
on one occasion, “‘ for the loss of his dinner more sincere 
than a man’s?” Sylvanus Urban at once admits that he 
is not competent to discuss the question. 


No small courage is needed in him who confesses his 
adhesion to that which is old-fashioned, and the truth 
holds good in matters of opinion as well as in those of 
social custom. Mr. W. B. Hardy, of Gonville and 
Caius College, is undaunted in this connection. In these 
days, when Science seems disposed to coquette with 
Occultism, he has delivered before the Royal Institution 
a lecture on “The Physical Basis of Life,” in which he 
founds himself on the Huxley of 1868. Here is the 
crucial part of the text upon which Mr. Hardy’s discourse 
is based : 


It may seem a small thing to admit that the dull vital actions of a 
fungus or a foraminifer are the properties of their protoplasm, and are 
the direct results of the nature of the matter of which they are com- 
posed. But if, as I have endeavoured to prove to you, their protoplasm 
is essentially identical with, and most readily converted into, that of 
any animal, I can discover no logical halting-place between the admis- 
sion that such is the case and the further concession that all vital 
action may, with equal propriety, be said to be the result of the 
molecular forces of the protoplasm which displays it. And, if so, it 
must be true, in the same sense and to the same extent, that the 
thoughts to which I am now giving utterance, and your thoughts regarding 
them, are the expression of molecular changes in that manner of life 
which is the source of our other vital phenomena. 


One may differ entirely from the doctrine implied in 
this bold statement ; and Mr. Hardy, though his lecture 
was full of evidence of learning and thought, made out a 
fighting rather than a convincing case in his exposition of 
the theme in the lightof more recent research. But it is well 
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to remember than there are scientific stalwarts who still 
press these views. They offer no explanation of the 
mystery of subjective life ; indeed, in their preoccupation 
with matter, they forget the subjectivity which is 
necessarily the reverse of that obverse ; and their belief 
has little chance of being widely accepted. But Mr. 
Hardy is a very able exponent of the school, and, unlike 
many of our scientific men, he has a mastery of English, 
though—accustomed as he is to the seemingly cruel 
process of multiplication by fission—he does not scruple 
to split an infinitive. 


In January of this year an appeal was made in Tue 
GeENTLEMAN’S MacGazine in aid of the fund for pre- 
serving the Tower of Marton, Church in Lincolnshire. 
Mr. Mallinder, Vicar of Marton, writes: ‘ The settle- 
ment of our Tower is becoming very serious,” and he 
desires that the matter may again be brought before 
our readers. Marton Tower is an invaluable specimen of 
Saxon workmanship, and it would be discreditable to the 
British people if such a monument were allowed to perish 
for the lack of a modest sum. The amount required is 
in all £600, of which £230 is in hand or promised. The 
Vicar’s appeal has the full approval of the Bishop and 
Dean of Lincoln. 


One notices in this connection that Mr. Parkin, Vicar 
of Selby, in a lecture delivered to the Bradford Historical 
and Antiquarian Society, which is reported in the Aatiguary 
for June, made the following observations with regard to 
the state of the Abbey Church: ‘It had been found when 
the portions of the nave roof which escaped being burned 
came to be examined that they were in a terribly rotten 
condition. Some of the huge beams, which were thirty 
feet long and of immense weight, rested upon the 
brackets by a single inch of timber, and that was in 
such a condition that it could be picked to pieces with a 
pin.” The disquieting reflections to which this infor- 
mation leads are too obvious to call for detailed notice. 


Thomas (arte 


Tuomas Carte, the historian, 
eldest son of Samuel Carte, Vicar 
of Clifton on Dunsmoor, and 
Prebendary of Lichfield, was born 
at Clifton in 1686, and baptised 
by immersion on April 23 in that 
year. 

He took the degree of B.A. 
from University College, Oxford, 
in 1702, but was incorporated at 
King’s, Cambridge, and proceeded 
to the M.A. degree in 1706. 

Seven years later he was or- 
dained to the readership of Bath 
Abbey. He soon utilised the 
pulpit for the dissemination of his 
political views. On the following 
January 30, the anniversary of 
what was for so long called the 
Martyrdom, he preached a sermon 
in the Abbey in vindication of 
King Charles’s character. The 
king had been accused of instigat- 
ing the Irish rebellion and mas- 
sacre in 1641, and may have 
known more about it than he ever 
admitted. Shortly after preach- 
ing his sermon, Carte published a 
pamphlet called “The Irish 
Massacre in a True Light.” It 
was, essentially, the sermon. 
Calamy and Baxter, on the 
strength of something that the 
Marquis of Antrim was reported 
to have said in the English House 
of Commons, asserted that a 
letter from the king authorising 
the rebellion was produced by the 
Marquis. But Carte, after search- 
ing the Journals of the House of 
Commons, found no mention of 
the letter, nor of the appearance 
of the Marquis of Antrim in the 
House. He also searched the 
State Paper Office, with the result 


that the king’s letter was not to 
be found. 

In his “ Life of the Duke of 
Ormond,” Carte enters fully into 
the question of the king’s intrigues 
with the Irish Roman Catholics in 
1646. He endeavours to show, 
and doubtless sincerely believed, 
that the Earl of Glamorgan, the 
king’s agent, exceeded his instruc- 
tions. Those instructions were to 
grant to the Romanists all the 
churches, with their revenues, of 
which they had been in possession 
since October 1641. But the 
commissions to Glamorgan were 
informal, unknown to the king’s 
secretaries, and such as the king, 
who had granted them privately 
at Oxford, could repudiate if he 
found it expedient todo so. On 
the arrest of Glamorgan, by the 
Marquis of Ormond, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the secret 
treaty became known, and was, of 
course, promptly disowned by 
Charles. No one who reads 
Hallam’s account of those pro- 
ceedings in his “ Constitutional 
History ” can entertain a doubt 
as to the character of the king’s 
conduct. The guid pro guo in re- 
spect of these concessions to the 
Romanists was to have been an 
Irish force to assist the king in his 
difficulties in England. : 

On the accession of George I., 
Carte refused to take the oath of 
allegiance and adopted the lay 
habit. Inthe year 1715 he fell 
under suspicion, but escaped ap- 
prehension by concealing himself 
in the house of Mr. Badger, the 
incumbent of Coleshill. Subse- 
quently he became secretary to 
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Bishop Atterbury. When the 
bishop was imprisoned, a reward 
of {1000 was offered for Carte’s 
apprehension on the charge of 
high treason. In the proclama- 
tion concerning him he was de- 
scribed as about thirty-two years 
of age, and as ‘‘a little stooping, 
raw-boned, with a blue or grey 
eye, and wearing a light-coloured 
peruke.” Rawlinson, who knew 
him, says the description was un- 
true, and therefore not likely to 
lead to his arrest. He escaped to 
France, where he lived for a few 
years under the name of Phillips. 
He employed himself in making 
an English translation of De 
Thou’s “History of His Own 
Time,” which was subsequently 
published. 

In 1728 he was allowed to re- 
turn home, owing to the interven- 
tion of Queen Caroline. It does 
not seem that he afterwards took 
an active part in support of his 
political views. As he had been 
so handsomely treated by the 
Government, his abstention from 
Jacobite intrigues is creditable to 
him. In 1744 he was arrested 
and examined on suspicion of 
being employed in the Pretender’s 
service, but was soon discharged. 

During the remainder of his 
life he was chiefly engaged on his 
magnum opus, the “History of 
England.” His “Life of the 
Duke of Ormond,” which is still 
considered to give the best account 
of Irish affairs during the period it 
covers, brought him into great esti- 
mation, especially among theTories, 
and on this account, as well as on 
others, he was led to turn his at- 
tention to the affairs of the 
nation. 

At that time a good history of 


England was a_ desideratum. 
Several of the nobility and many 
others, as Carte writes to Swift, 
had proposed to him that he 
should supply the want. The 
** History ” chiefly in use seems to 
have been Rapin’s, whose only 
source of information on English 
affairs was Rymer’s ‘“ Foedera.” 
He had, as Carte informs Swift, 
no knowledge of the vast collec- 
tion of material stored in the 
Cotton Library, nor had he read 
the Rolls of Parliament, or the 
journals of the two Houses, and he 
was not even acquainted with the 
existence of the State Paper Office, 
At first Carte met with great en- 
couragement, His history was 
well received. The Common 
Council of the City of London 
voted him a grant in aid, and he 
had many patrons. But the pub- 
lication of the first volume was 
quickly followed by a change of 
opinion, The Common Council 
withheld their grant, and the work 
fell into discredit. This was owing 
to a note on page 29I respecting 
the cure of the king’s evil. It was 
generally held that an anointed 
king being a persona mixta, half a 
temporal and half a spiritual per- 
son, could, and actually did, per- 
form the cure. The first of the 
English kings who touched for the 
evil was Edward the Confessor. 
In Macbeth Shakespeare describes 
the practice: 


Macpvurr. 
What’s the disease he means? 


Matcoumm. 
’Tis called the evil; 
A most miraculous work in this 
good king, 


Thomas Carte 


Which often, since my here remain 
in England, 

I’ve seen him do, How he solicits 
heaven 

Himself best knows ; but strangely 
visited people 

All swollen and ulcerous, pitiful to 
the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he 
cures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about 
their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers : and ’tis 
spoken 

To the succeeding royalty he 
leaves 

The healing benediction. 


The next of our kings who 
touched for the evil was Henry II. 
From his time the practice was 
continued till the reign of Anne, 
As is well known, she touched Dr. 
Johnsop, Butduring this long suc- 
cession of sovereigns from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth century, 
one king omitted the ceremony. 
William III., of “pious and im- 
mortal memory,” is said to have 
replied to an applicant that he 
wished him “better health and 
more sense.” ‘The gift of healing 
was generally considered to be 
in some mysterious way connected 
with the anointing oil. Sir John 
Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench in the time of 
Henry IV., and _ subsequently 
Chancellor, and other writers, so 
attributed it. But Carte esteemed 
it to be a personal gift. About the 
year 1662 Mr. Valentine Great- 
takes, an Irishman, was persuaded 
that he could cure scrofulous 
diseases. His touch is said to have 
been efficacious in several cases. 
Whether this circumstance at all 
affected Carte’s judgment is not 
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known ; but his notorious Jacobit- 
ism would easily account for his 
attributing miraculous powers to 
the Stuart kings. The cure he 
mentions in his “ History ” is that 
of Christopher Lovel, a scrofulous 
native of Wells, who, in August 
1716, left home in search of health. 
He betook himself to the Court of 
the Old Pretender, “the eldest 
lineal descendant of a race of 
kings who, for a long succession 
of ages, cured the evil by the 
royal touch.” ‘The Pretender, 
though proclaimed king by the 
French sovereign, had not been 
crowned nor anointed, Yet his 
touch was as efficacious as if he had 
been. “From the moment that 

the man was touched and invested 

with the narrow riband according 

to the rites prescribed in the office 

appointed by the Church for that 

solemnity, the humour dispersed 

insensibly, his sores healed up, and 

he recovered strength daily, till he 

arrived in perfect health, in the 

beginning of January following, at 

Bristol, having spent only four 

months and some few days in his 

voyage.” Carte thought this cure 

conclusive as against the anointing 

theory. He had an interview with 

the patient and learned all the 

particulars of his case, and “‘ found 

on the whole that, if it is not to 

be deemed miraculous, it certainly 

deserves to be considered one of 

the most wonderful events that 

ever happened.” 

Unfortunately for the “ His- 
tory,” its author’s opinion of the 
cure, though shared by the local 
doctors, was not generally held. 
A writer in Tre GENnTLEMAN’S 
Macazine in 1748, after due in- 
vestigation, attributed it to change 
of air and diet. Sea air, as is now 
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well known, is itself a cure for 
scroftilous affections. Carte with- 
out doubt felt disappointed. His 
book, and the miraculous element 
in the cute, fell into discredit. 
But the “History” deserved a 
better fate. It is very trustworthy 
as to facts and dates, and on this 
account Hume used it as the basis 
of his ‘‘ History.” ‘The originality 
of Hume’s work consists in its 
style. 

Carte died, of diabetés, at 
Caldecot Housé, Abingdon, on 
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April 2, 1754, and was buried on 
the 11th in the church of Yatten- 
don, Berkshire. He is said to have 
resided during the last twenty 
years of his life at Caldecot House ; 
but a cottage at Yattendon was 
formerly pointed out as his abode. 
He married Sarah, daughter of 
Major Brett, by whom he had no 
issue, She afterwards married 
Nicholas Jernegan. Carte’s papets 
may be seen at the Bodleian. 


M. T, Pearman. 


Societies and Institutes 


Arrangements 


Tue seventy-seventh annual 
meeting of the Britisn Asso- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SciEncE will be held at Leicester, 
and will begin on Wednesday, 
July 31. 

New members and associates 
may be enrolled by applying to 
the general treasurer, Burlington 
House, London, W., or to the 
local offices at Leicester, on the 
following terms : 

(i) New life members for a 
composition of £10, which entitles 
them to receive gratuitously the 
reports of the association that may 
be published after the date of 
payment. 

(ii) New annual members for 
a payment of {2 for the first year, 
They receive gratuitously the 
reports for the year of their ad- 
mission and for every following 
year in which they continue to 


pay a subscription of £1 without 
inter mission. 

(iii) Associates for this meeting 
only for a payment of £1. They 
are entitled to receive the report 
of the meeting at two-thirds of 
the publication price, Associates 
are not eligible to sefve on com- 
mittees or to hold office, 

Persons who have in any formet 
year been admitted members of 
the association may fenew their 
membership, without being called 
upon for arrears, on payment of 
£1. They will not, however, be 
entitled to receive the annual re- 
port, Ladies may become mem- 
bers or associates on the same 
terms as gentlemen, or they can 
obtain ladies’ tickets (transferable 
to ladies only) on payment of £1. 

Tickets for the meeting may 
how be obtained, and until July 
23; at the office of the asso- 
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ciation, Burlington House, Lon- 
don, W. Annual members must 
send their subscription of £1 with 
the application. Post Office or- 
ders and cheques (crossed “ Bank 
of England, Western Branch’) 
should be made payable to Pro- 
fessor John Perry, General Trea- 
surer. After July 24, when the 
office will be closed, members and 
persons desirous of becoming mem- 
bers or associates or of obtaining 
ladies’ tickets are requested to 
make application in the reception 
room, Leicester. Tickets may be 
obtained also from the local offices 
at Leicester. Without an official 
ticket, no person will be admitted 
to any of the meetings. 

The reception room at Leicester 
will be opened on Monday, July 
29, at 2 P.M.,on Tuesday, July 30, 
and Wednesday, July 31,at IOA.M., 
and on the following days at 8 a.M., 
for the issue of tickets to members, 
associates, and ladies, according to 
the statement given above, and 
for supplying lists and prices of 
lodgings to strangers on their 
arrival. No tickets will be issued 
after 6 P.M. 

In the reception room there will 
be officers for supplying informa- 
tion regarding the arrangements 
for the meeting. The “ Journal,” 
containing the sectional pro- 
grammes for each day, will be laid 
on the table on Wednesday, July 
31, at 10 A.M., and on the follow- 
ing days at 8 a.m., for gratuitous 
distribution. Lists of members 
present will be issued as soon 
as possible after the commence- 
ment of the meeting, and will be 
placed in the same room for dis- 
tribution. The published reports 
of the British Association can be 
ordered in this room, for members 
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and associates only, at the reduced 
prices authorised by the council. 
The membership tickets will con- 
tain a map of Leicester and par- 
ticulars regarding the rooms ap- 
pointed for sectional and other 
meetings. For the convenience 
of members and associates a branch 
post office (which will be available 
also for communications between 
members attending the meeting) 
will be opened in the reception 
room. Members and associates 
may obtain information regarding 
local arrangements on application 
to the local secretaries, Millstone 
Lane, Leicester, or at the London 
office, Burlington House. A plan 
of the Opera House, in which the 
president’s address and one of the 
evening discourses will be de- 
livered, may be consulted in the 
reception room on Monday, July 
29, at 2 P.M.; and numbered or 
reserved seats can be taken on and 
after that day. Applicants for 
reserved seats must present their 
association tickets. 

The first meeting of the general 
committee will be held on Wed- 
nesday, July 31, at 4 P.M., forthe 
despatch of business usually 
brought before that body. The 
committee will meet again on 
Friday, August 2, at 3.15 P.M., for 
the purpose of appointing officers 
for the meeting at Dublin in 1908. 
The concluding meeting of this 
committee will be held on Wed- 
nesday, August 7, at I P.M., when 
the report of the committee of 
recommendations will be received 
and considered. The general 
committee appoints at each annual 
meeting a committee to receive 
the recommendations of the sec- 
tional committees and to report to 
the general committee on the 
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measures which they recommend 
to be adopted for the advance- 
ment of science. This committee 
will meet at 3 p.m. on Monday, 
August 5, and at 3.15 P.M, on 
Tuesday, August 6, if the business 
has not been completed on the 
previous day. 

The inaugural meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, July 31, at 
8.30 p.m., when Sir David Gill, 
president-elect, will assume the 
presidency and deliver an address. 
On Thursday, August 1, the Mayor 
of Leicester (Alderman Sir Edward 
Wood, J.P.) will hold a reception 
at a féte to be given by him in the 
Abbey Park; and on Tuesday, 
August 6, there will be a soirée 
in the Museum buildings. On 
Friday, August 2, a discourse on 
“The Arc and Spark in Radio 
Telegraphy ” will be delivered by 
Mr, W. Duddell; and on Monday, 
August 5, a discourse on “ Recent 
Developments in the Theory of 
Mimicry” will be delivered by 
Dr. F. A. Dixey. The concluding 
meeting will be held on Wednes- 
day, August 7, at 2.30 P.M 

The sections are: A. Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science; B. 
Chemistry; C. Geology; D. 
Zoology; E. Geography; F. 
Economic Science and Statistics ; 
G. Engineering; H. Anthropo- 
logy; I. Physiology; K. Botany ; 
L. Educational Science. ‘The 
sections will meet in the rooms 
assigned to them for the reading 
and discussion of reports and 
papers on Thursday, August 1; 
Friday, August 2; Saturday, 
August 3; Monday, August 5; 
and Tuesday, August 6, at hours 
appointed by the sectional com- 
mittees. 

The acceptance of papers and 


the days on which these will be 
read are determined, so far as 
possible, by the organising com- 
mittee of each section before the 
beginning of the meeting. It is 
therefore necessary, in order to 
enable the committees to do jus- 
tice to such communications, that 
each author should prepare an 
abstract of his paper, of a length 
suitable for insertion in the annual 
report of the association ; and the 
council desire that he shall send 
it, together with the original 
paper, by post, on or before June 
29, addressed thus: ‘ General 
Secretaries, British Association, 
Burlington House, London, W. 
For Section .” Authors who 
comply with this request, and 
whose papers are accepted, will be 
furnished before the meeting with 
printed copies of their abstracts. 
If it be inconvenient for the author 
to read his paper on any particular 
day or days, he is requested to send 
information thereof to the record- 
ing secretary of the section in a 
separate note. Abstracts received 
after June 29 cannot be printed 
before or during the meeting. 
Reports on the progress of 
science and of researches entrusted 
to individuals or committees, must 
be forwarded before June 29 to 
the office for presentation to the 
organising committees, accom- 
panied by a statement as to 
whether the author will be present 
at the annual meeting. No report 
or abstract can be inserted in the 
annual report of the association 
unless it be in the hands of the 
assistant secretary before the con- 
clusion of the meeting. 
Excursions will be made on 
Saturday, August 3, to places of 
interest in the district, such as 











Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, Belvoir 
Castle, Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Stamford, and Peterborough. A. 
special excursion will be made to 
the Charnwood Forest. 

The annual general meeting of 
the Society or Arts will be held 
on June 26. The annual con- 
versazione will be held on 
Tuesday, July 9. Each member 
is entitled to a card for himself 
and one for a lady. 

A meeting of the Royar His- 
ToricaL Society will be held on 
June 20 at 5 p.m., when the Alex- 
ander Prize Essay will be read. By 
permission of the Benchers the 
meetings of the society are held 
in the Lecture Hall, Field Court, 
Gray’s Inn. 

A meeting of the Forx-Lore 
Society will be held at 22 Albe- 
marle Street, W., on Wednesday, 
June 19, at 8 p.m. Members are 
invited to exhibit objects of folk- 
lore interest, and the council 
extend their welcome to any 
friends whom members may bring 
with them to the meetings. 

A meeting of the Royat Micro- 
scopicaL Society will be held at 
20 Hanover Square, W., on Wed- 
nesday, June 19, at 8 P.M., when 
Mr. E. M. Nelson will read a paper 
on ‘ Eye-pieces for the Micro- 
scope,” and Mr. F. Enock will lec- 
ture on “ The Life-history of the 


Societies and Institutes 
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GicaL Institute will be held at 3 
Hanover Square, W., on June 25, 
at8p.m. Each member is entitled 
to introduce two friends (ladies or 
gentlemen) to the evening meet- 
ings. 

The annual general meeting of 
the Society ror THE PromMoTIoN 
oF Hetienic Srupizs will be held 
in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
W., on Tuesday, June 25, at 5 P.M, 
The council will meet on the same 
day at Burlington House at 4.30 
P.M. 

A meeting of the Britisit Astro- 
NoMICaL Association will be held 
at Sion College, Victoria Em- 
bankment, E.C:, on Wednesday, 
June 26, at 5 p.m. 

The summer meeting of the 
Royat Socrery or ANTIQUARIES 
or IreLanp, for the province of 
Connaught, will be held at Ath- 
lone, commencing July 2. There 
will be excursions from that date 
to July 6. 

A meeting of the Dorset Na- 
TURAL History AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Fretp Crus, to visit the Valley of 
the Pydel and Buckland Newton, 
will be held on June 20, 

The members of the Britisu 
ArcHoLocicat AssociaTion will 
meet at the County Museum, 
Dorchester, on July 16 at 12 
o’clock. Members of the Dorset 


Tiger-Beetle, cicindela campestris.’ Field Club are invited to be 
A meeting of the ANTHROPOLO- present. 
Transactions 


Ar the meeting of the Zootocr- 
caL Society or Lonpon on May 7, 
Mr. H. B. Fantham exhibited 
original drawings of Spirocheta 
anodonte from the crystalline style 





and intestine of Anodonta cygnea. 
This was the first record of 
the occurrence of this parasite 
in the British Pond-Mussel, though 
Keysselitz recorded probably the 
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same organism from Anodonta 
mutabilis about a year ago, with- 
out giving its dimensions, The 
organism was found to be about 
40 mw long and about 0.7 p broad, 
with pointed ends and an un- 
dulating membrane. Its motion 
was most rapid, but seemed to be 
both spiral and vibratory. 

The Secretary exhibited photo- 
graphs of a young male African 
elephant now living in the Bronx 
Zoological Park, New York, and 
probably the type of E/ephas afri- 
canus pumilio, Noack, from the 
French Congo. The photographs 
had been given him by Mr. W. T. 
Hornaday. He remarked on the 
distinctness of the race, and 
pointed out the existence in 
the specimen of an undescribed 
peculiarity in the trunk. 

Dr, William E. Hoyle read a 
paper illustrated by lantern-slides, 
on the Cephalopoda of Zanzibar 
and East Africa collected by Mr. 
Cyril Crossland in 1901-1902. 
He stated that the collection was 
not extensive either in point of 
individuals or species, and that a 
large proportion were young indi- 
viduals to which it was impossible 
to affix definitenames in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

Five were identical with forms 
contained in a collection recently 
made by Professor Herdman near 
Ceylon, whilst others occurred 
also in the Red Sea, thus showing 
a marked similarity in the Cepha- 
lopod-fauna of the whole of this 
region. 

Advantage had been taken of 
the presence of several specimens 
of Sepioteuthis loliginiformis to give 
a full description of that species. 

Some Octopod embryos showed 
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epidermal structures very similar 
to, if not identical with, those 
described by Chun as constituting 
a bristle coat in young Octopods, 
and an account of these, as 
full as the material allowed, was 
given. 

At a meeting of the Roya. 
Microscopican Society on May 
15, Lord Avebury, President, in 
the chair, Professor A. W. Porter 
read a paper, by himself and Mr. 
P, F. Everitt, on “ Diffraction 
Rings due to a Circular Aperture.” 
He considered that the differences 
between the theoretical and the 
observed radius of the first dark 
diffraction ring mentioned in Mr. 
Nelson’s paper, read March 21, 
1906, must be due to the method 
of observation, because the values 
obtained from observations made 
by Mr. Everitt under the best 
conditions were in very close 
agreement with theory. A dis- 
cussion ensued in which Messrs, 
Gordon, Conrady and Beck took 
part. Professor Porter replied. 
The President called attention to 
the Society’s annual exhibition of 
Pond Life displayed under about 
forty microscopes, in which the 
Fellows of the Society had been 
kindly assisted by members of the 
Quekett Microscopical Club. 

A meeting of the Rorat Society 
oF LireRaturE was held at 20 
Hanover Square, W., on May 29, 
when Mr. Howard Chandler read 
a paperentitled “Roger Bacon and 
Francis Bacon—a Comparison.” 

At the meeting of the Socio- 
LocicaL Society, at 24 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, on May 27, 
Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie lectured 
on “ Functional Relations of the 
Family and the City.” 


Short Reviews 


«¢ WittiaM Stusss, Bisuor or Ox- 
ForD.” By Witiiam Hoipen 
Hutton, B.D. (Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. Price 6s.) 

With the laudable intention 
that something should be widely 
known of the life of the greatest 
English historian of the nineteenth 
century, Mr. William Holden Hut- 
ton, himself no mean disciple of 
Clio, originally published in 1904 a 
large collection of letters from and 
to the late William Stubbs, Bishop 
of Oxford. In the present edition 
he has produced an abridged form 
of the same work “by request,” 
presumably of those who had no 
leisure for the more comprehensive 
volume. His own contribution to 
the “ Letters of William Stubbs,” 
which he unassumingly describes 
as “‘ such an account of his life as 
should make them intelligible to 
those who did not know him,’ is 
valuable as biography, for the vivid 
personality of one of the great 
men of the Victorian era lives 
anew in his pages, enabling one to 
appreciate the high esteem in 
which he was held by his contem- 
poraries, whose written testimony 
adds to the advantage of the 
book. William Stubbs “was a 
strenuous worker from his earliest 
years, and he worked to the end; ” 
as the ablest of all the editors of the 
Rolls Series, and in his “ Consti- 
tutional History of England ” he 
has left a monumental work be- 
hind him, to say nothing of many 
lesser volumes, innumerable lec- 
tures and sermons, and historical 
writings of all kinds, among which 
may be mentioned seven contribu- 
tions to THe GenrLEMAN’s Maca- 


zine. A complete list is appended 
to the Letters, and as the work of 
one man, who died at the age of 
seventy-six, and who, in addition 
to his literary output, attended 
punctiliously to all the calls of 
his arduous ecclesiastical profession, 
it forms simply amazing read- 
ing. 

The importance Dr. Stubbs at- 
tached to early associations was 
justified by his own career, and for 
this reason the chapter entitled 
“Youth” is interesting. Born 
in 1825, at Knaresborough, in the 
very heart of medieval England, 
of a long line of Yorkshire yeo- 
men, he grew up in an atmosphere . 
both historical and religious ; 
educated at Knaresborough and 
Ripon Grammar School, through 
the interest of Bishop Longley he 
was in 1844 nominated a servitor 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
later for two years held a Fellow- 
ship at Trinity; this was followed 
by his appointment to the college 
living of Navestock, where for 
seventeen years he led the life of 
a country parson. Here he married, 
here he wrote his first book, 
“ Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum,” 
‘“‘anattempt toexhibit thecourse of 
episcopal succession in England ” ; 
herealso he laid “the foundation of 
the great historical study in which 
his chief fame consists.” Myr. 
Hutton quotes from what he 
justly terms Stubbs’s magnificent 
vindication of the Plantagenets, 
and from his “rescueof the memory 
of the great Archbishop Dunstan 
from the ignorant abuse of Pro- 
testant controversialists,” In 1866 
Stubbs returned to Oxford as 
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Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory, and for eighteen years his 
life “‘ was one of hard, unstinted, 
and unselfish work, lived on simple 
and unconventional lines. He 
abstained from ‘controversy re- 
ligious, political, or historical’; he 
helped other scholars constantly ; 
he was always accessible to the 
humblest students.” 

Fellow of Oriel in 1867, curator 
of the Bodleian Library in 1869, 
from 1875 to 1879 he held in 
addition the college living of 
Cholderton, resigning it on his 
appointment as canon residentiary 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; a great 
and lasting service was done by 
him on the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Courts, when from 
May 1881 to July 1883 he attended 
every one of the seventy-five 
sessions. In 1884 came the offer 
from Mr. Gladstone of the 
bishopric of Chester, and the letter 
of acceptance, after three days’ 
deliberation, is one of the most 
characteristic in the book. Canon 
Gore’s account of the four years 
at Chester testifies to Stubbs’s 
assumption of the ré/ of a leader 


of men after the comparative — 


seclusion of “his own circle of 
Churchmen and of historical 
scholars’; but his translation to 
Oxford was a trial. “He never 
was reconciled to the place at 
Cuddesdon ; he thought it entailed 
on him and on others a great 
waste of time. ‘This to one who 
had never wasted a minute of his 
time was a continual burden.” It 
-was a burden that told on him; so 
did his position as assessor in the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s trial, and his 
health rapidly failed. His last 
public appearance was on the day 
after Queen Victoria’s funeral, 
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when he preached by royal com- 
mand in St. George’s Chapel. 
Totally unfit for so great anexertion, 
one can but admire the splendid 
courage with which he rendered 
“ the last service he could pay to 
his great mistress,” to whom “he 
had been devoted for years with 
an increasing force of chivalrous 
loyalty and devotion.” He died 
three months later. 

Mr. Hutton has done his work 
convincingly, and one returns with 
added interest to the historic pages 
that are William Stubbs’s living 
memorial, where a sentence from 
one of his own lectures perhaps best 
characterises this man of profound 
learning based on wide sympathies: 
“I have a sympathy with the 
struggles of the struggling ages, 
with the weariness of the weary 
ages, with the faith of the ages 
of faith, with the controversies of 
the ages of controversy, with the 
changes of the ages of change, with 
the light of the ages of illumination, 
with the darkness of the dark ages 
themselves.” 

Aux Eczrrton. 


*¢ In Matay Forests.” By Georce 
Maxwett. (William Black- 
wood & Sons. Price 6s.). 

“In Malay Forests” is, as the 
title indicates, a book of travel. 
The readers of such books are, so 
to speak, a special public, and for 
those who like to wander in far 
lands from the depths of an arm- 
chair “ In Malay Forests ” is likely 
to be a welcome addition to their 
literary adventures. The open- 
ing pages, which give a description 
of the forests, are sufficiently 
arresting to induce one to read 
further—so vivid are they, and 
so strong is the impression they 
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leave of vast interminable tracts 
ot unbroken lines, level as the sea 
—“a dark heavy line that up- 
rears itself like the walls of a 
prison.” 

“The trees grow so thickly 
that you are closed in by a small 
but unbroken circle of tree trunks. 
Between the trees there are 
tangled masses of bushes, briars 
and saplings; rattans and creepers 
of every kind crawl along the 
ground and among the trees, 
sometimes hanging in heavy fes- 
toons, sometimes tense with the 
pressure that they exert.” 

It is aforest teeming with life per- 
haps, but it is a life that cannot be 
seen at a distance of half a dozen 
yards. The Malay believes the 
jungle to be haunted by the 
spirits of the forest, and it is to 
these and not to Allah that he 
appeals for protection. Lateron, 
perhaps because one cannot find 
new words to describe denseness, 
tangle, brushwood, and the like 
for ever, the author becomes 
rather less successful in holding 
the attention of the reader by the 
pen-pictures he paints. He shows 
a regrettable tendency to overload 
us with words. He tells us of the 
various ceremonies connected with 
the worship of, or rather pander- 
ing to, the wood-gods indulged 
in by the Malays. They are 
very curious, but specially in- 
teresting is his account of the 
ceremony of ‘asking leave” of 
the earth spirits before embark- 
ing on a rhinoceros hunt. A 
somewhat startling idea of the 
extent of the hold which super- 
stition has on the minds of these 
people, these woodmen whose 
lives are bounded by the track- 
less forest, may be gathered 
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from the story of the “Were 
tiger.” 

The chapters devoted to hunt- 
ing and fishing are interesting 
because they present some original 
experiences, but even here the 
earlier picturesque force of dic- 
tion is lost in lengthiness. The 
great charm of the book, however, 
lies neither in the description of 
the forests themselves nor in that - 
of Mr, Maxwell’s experiences as 
a “mighty hunter before the 
Lord,” but in its delightful folk- 
lore, which is unfortunately almost 
entirely confined to a single chap- 
ter, “A Tale by the Wayside.” 
This contains some half-dozen en- 
trancing stories welded intoone, of 
which the mouse-deer is the hero. 
Surely the author must have 
learned other stories in his travels, 
stories of the Blat elephant, for 
instance, whose personality makes 
upon us so friendly and inti- 
mate an impression that, like his 
chronicler, we feel we could never 
contemplate his gleaming tusks 
upon our dressing-table in the 
form of hair-brushes without a 
pang. But if he knows these 
stories, he has kept them strictly to 
himself. 

The appendix is interesting, 
dealing with such pagan tradi- 
tions as still survive. When 
Muhamadanism swept Hinduism 
away before it, the pawang or 
sorcerer turned eagerly to the new 
religion to borrow what he could. 
The only spirits lower than the 
angels of which the Koran admits 
the existence are the Genii (Jin) 
and the Fairies (Peri), some of 
whom are said to be believers, 
some unbelievers. They are 
imagined to be created of pure 
fire and to be of both sexes, to 
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propagate their species, and to eat 
and drink, They were at once 
accepted and introduced into the 
mantras (spells or charms). So 
were the archangels Jibrail 
(Gabriel), Mikail (Michael), Az- 
rael, and I[srafil. One is not sur- 
prised to find their names, but 
one may own to a feeling of awe 
at finding in the mouth of a 
pawang in the Malay Peninsula 
the name of Azrael, the pre- 
Mosaic demon of the widerness, 
to whom the scapegoats of Levi- 
ticus were sent as an offering. 
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Gladly would we read more of 
this borrowing of the pawangs 
from the Prophet of Allah and 
of other borrowings from the 
Siamese of spells and charms, but 
this subject would make a book 
by itself, and possibly some day 
Mr. Maxwell may be minded to 
undertake the writing of it. In 
the meantime it remains for us to 
assure him that there is a large 
reading public which would give 
a warm welcome to an account of 
this aspect of the Malay Peninsula. 
Atice L. CaLLanper. 
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Journat or THE BAtH AND WEsT 
AND SouTHerN Countizs So- 
ciery. Fifth Series, Vol. 1: 
1906-1907. (London: Edward 
Stanford. Price 6s.) 

The present volume opens with 
an article by Mr. Bruce Swanwick 
on “Labour Colonies at Home 
and Abroad, :and the cry of 
‘ Back to the Land.’ ” The subject 
is one which is being widely dis- 
cussed at the present time, and 
Mr. Swanwick’s paper is worth 
very careful consideration. He 
gives particulars of labour 
colonies in Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany, with a 
description of those established in 
this country. The systems and 
the effects of both penal and 
free colonies are concisely and 
instructively treated, and those 
who wish to form a _ sound 
opinion on at least one import- 
ant phase of the land question 
will find Mr. Swanwick’s article 
very valuable, His conclusions, 
generally speaking, are not opti- 
mistic. ‘“ If the ideal of England 


peopled by an industrious and 
prosperous peasant proprietary or 
tenantry,” he writes, ‘is ever to 
be realised, it will be by establish- 
ing upon the soil the cream of the 
agricultural class—men born and 
bred on the soil, of good physique, 
inured to long hours of work, and 
trained by an efficient system of 
rural education—and not by bring- 
ing back to the land an exotic town 
product, transplanted in middle 
life into an uncongenial soil, with 
recollections of an eight hours’ day, 
a Saturday half-holiday, and other 
amenities of town life.” The 
Journal contains much information 
likely to be of service to agricul- 
turists of all ranks, and maintains 
an excellent standard as a publi- 
tion for practical men. 


JourNAL oF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF THE WILD 
Fauna oF THE Empire. Vol III. 
(London: Rhys Williams, Hon. 
Secretary to the Society, 2 
Temple Gardens, E.C.) 

There is a very valid raison 
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@éire for the existence of this 
society. It is incontestable that 
many interesting species of mam- 
mals in the wilder provinces of the 
empire are in danger of extinc- 
tion, and their disappearance, be- 
sides being a pitiful example of 
stupid destruction, would be a 
serious loss to science. In spite 
of the brilliant advance which has 
been made in the knowledge of 
the more abstruse phenomena of 
animal life during the last fifty 
years, it would be unreasonable to 
regard this department of research 
as more than inaugurated, and the 
present generation ought to con- 
sider itself a trustee for those 
who will carry investigation to 
points not hitherto even in sight. 
The Vice-Presidents of the Society 
are Lord Cromer, Lord Grey, 
Lord Milner, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, and Lord Minto. The 
honorary members include the 
President of the United States, 
Sir Frederick Lugard, Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Lord Kitchener, and Sir Godfrey 
Lagden, and the membership roll 
contains a strong list of eminent 
sportsmen. ‘The Society sent a 
deputation to Lord Elgin last 
June, and is actively endeavouring 
to secure the establishment of game 
reserves where they are needed, 
and restriction of indiscriminate 
shooting by persons who desire to 
obtain a record “kill,” codte gue 
coute. The main difficulties in its 
way are those indicated by Mr, 
R. T. Coryndon, Administrator 
of North-West Rhodesia, and 
those referred to in a letter from 
the Professor of Protozoology in 
the University of London, The 
former deals with the claims of 
settlers to land left out of cultiva- 
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tion for the sake of preserving 
wild species, and the latter deals 
with big game as a source of the 
sleeping sickness and ‘‘ nagana” 
disease. These are formidable 
points, and though the Society 
makes out a case as to both, it 
may fairly be urged to render its 
arguments much more exhaustive 
and conclusive in order to carry 
the public with it. 


Tue Lonpon ‘TorocRaPHICAL 
Recorp. Vol. 1V. (London: 
the Office of the London Topo- 
graphical Society, 16 Clifford’s 
Inn, E.C.) 

Lord Rosebery is the President 
of this Society, which has now 
been in existence for upwards of 
eight years and possesses a satis- 
factory list of subscribers. The 
Council, however, “cannot help 
feeling that there is a large num- 
ber of people interested in London 
topography who do not yet know 
of the work done and being done 
by this Society,” and they wish 
that wide publicity should be 
given to its aims and undertak- 
ings. At the seventh annual 
meeting the Council reported that 
‘the reproduction of the famous 
Agas map, announced at the last 
annual meeting, has been brought 
tocompletion. Since the facsimile 
of the Van den Wyngaerde View, 
with which this Society com- 
menced its work, we have made 
many interesting and useful addi- 
tions to the cartography of Lon- 
don, but none to equal this pic- 
ture-map attributed to Ralph 
Agas. Indeed, your Council be- 
lieve that the Society, by this 
work alone, has rendered a con- 
spicuous service to Londoners. 
... A further work of unusual 
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interest has been accomplished 
during the past year. Faithorne 
and Newcourt’s map of London, 
hitherto known almost exclusively 
by means of a copy made some 
years ago from the original and, 
as it was then thought, unique 
example in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, is admittedly the 
most complete representation of 
London before the Fire. The 
British Museum having acquired 
a recently discovered example of 
the original map, your Council 
decided that a reproduction should 
be made assoon as possible, and 
by the courtesy of the Trustees of 
the British Museum this has been 
done.” 

The present volume contains, 
among other matter, an address 
by Mr. Philip Norman on the Wall 
of London, an account, by 
Mr. G. H. Lovegrove, of Van- 
brugh House, Blackheath, and the 
continuation of a detailed paper 
on the Signs of Old London, by 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price. There 


are some interesting illustrations. 


Tue Berxs, Bucks anp Oxon 
ARCHAOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Vol. 


13, No.-1, New Series. April 
1907. (Reading: Charles 
Slaughter and Son. Price 
Is. 6d.) 


In the present issue of this ex- 
cellent journal, which is edited by 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, there is 
a continuation of Mr. C. E. Key- 
ser’s ‘* Architectural Account of 
the Churches of Buckland, Hinton 
Waldrist, and Longworth.” This 
is followed by a useful paper on 
**The Discovery of Human Re- 
mains in the Forbury, Reading.” 
The author, Mr. W. Ravenscroft, 
sums up his position as follows: 
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“Tf thus we may be allowed to 
conclude we have found the 
original Saxon churchyard of 
Reading, we have a series of burial- 
grounds extending from the times 
when the ‘Romans occupied our 
land to the present day. First 
the cemetery by the ‘ Jack of Both 
Sides,’ Romano-British and Chris- 
tian; then the Pagan cemetery 
near the ‘Dreadnought’; then 
the Saxon burials in the first- 
named cemetery, also Christian, 
extending probably down to about 
750; then the first churchyard 
in the Forbury Gardens, and close 
to the abbey; then the church- 
yard of St. Lawrence formed in 
1556, and lastly the present ceme- 
tery of the town. One ventures 
to think that very few towns in 
England or elsewhere can show 
such a long succession of burials as 
we have here in Reading.” Other 
articles deal with the Wilcotes 
family, Bisham Abbey, Earmunds- 
lea at Appleton, Berks, and the 
Early History of Maidenhead 
Bridge. ‘There are Notes and 
Queries and other supplementary 
matter of interest. 


Tue Journal or THE Roya 
Sociery or ANTIQUARIES OF 
IRELAND. Part 1: Vol. xxxvii. 
March 31, 1907. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis and Co., Graf- 
ton Street. Price 3s. net.) 
The present is the fifty-ninth 

year of issue of this journal, which 

has contributed in no small de- 
gree to the elucidation of Irish his- 
tory. The volume before us 

contains Part 11 of Mr. W. F. 

Butler’s paper on ‘*‘ The Lordship 

of MacCarthy Mor,” an illustrated 

article on “ The Principal Ancient 

Castles of the County Limerick,” 
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by Mr. Thomas J. Westropp, 
Part 11 of “‘ A Contribution to- 
wards a Catalogue of Nineteenth- 
Century Engravings of Dublin,” 
by Dr. E. MacDowel Cosgrave, 
an account of “ Everard’s Castle, 
now Burntcourt Castle, near 
Cahir, County Tipperary,” by the 
Rev. John Everard, and a paper 
on “Old Dublin Caricatures,” 
by the Rev. St. John Seymour. 
Of especial interest to archzolo- 
gists are the articles on “The 
Kilmannin Ogam, County Mayo,” 
by Professor Rhys, and on a 
‘Find of Bronze Implements at 
Kilfeakle, County Tipperary,” by 
Mr. George Coffey. Attention 
is called to a matter of some im- 
portance by a note in the “ Mis- 
cellanea.” The Rev. Canon 
ffrench writes: “ I have inspected 
two stones to which my attention 
was called by the Ordnance Survey 
men. . . . No 2 is a stone situ- 
ated on Mr. Tackaberry’s farm, 
about half a mile, or perhaps more, 
south of the ruins of the old church 
of Ardristan (present parish of 
Aghade); this the Ordnance Sur- 
vey men had recorded as an Ogam. 
It bears no resemblance to an 
Ogam stone, but is a splendid 
specimen of a holed stone, and is 
recorded in Ryan’s ‘ History of 
Carlow,’ page 338, where it is 
called ‘Cloch a Phoill,’ and it is 
stated that ill-thriven infants were 
passed through the hole in the 
stone to improve their constitu- 
tions. . . . Can it be possible that 
the staff of the Ordnance Survey 
are directed to describe and record 
prehistoric monuments without 
diagrams or instructions of any 
kind to enable them to know these 
monuments when they meet them? 
If this is the case, what strange 
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mistakes must the new Ordnance 
maps contain ! ” 


Tue Museum Gazette AND Jour- 
NAL oF Figtp-Strupy. Vol. 1, 
No. 12. April 1907. (The 
Haslemere Educational Museum. 
Price 6d.) 

This most excellent educational 
publication, conducted by Mr. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, with the 
assistance of Mr. E. W. Swanton, 
curator of the Haslemere Museum, 
may be strongly recommended 
to parents who wish their elder 
children to obtain sound notions 
of science in an interesting form, 
The volume before us contains 
articles on a great variety of sub- 
jects from hollow trees to the 
human nose—with regard to which 
the final advice given is certainly 
prudent: ‘‘ No attempt should be 
made to interpret in detail indi- 
vidual character by peculiarities in 
the form or size of the nose.” 
The papers are very well selected, 
though some suffer from excessive 
brevity. The notes on “ Where 
to Observe,” the ‘Seasonal 
Notes,” and the “ Lexicon page,” 
are thoroughly useful features of 
the magazine, which deserves to 
be widely read. One may suggest 
that more care should be bestowed 
upon the illustrations. 


Tue CommMonweattn : a Christian 

Social Magazine. Vol. xii. No. 

5. May 1907. (London: Wells 

Gardner, Darton and Co., 3 

Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 

Price 3d.) 

The present-number contains a 
concise criticism by Canon H., 
Scott Holland of Mr. Campbell’s 
“New Theology.” Canon Scott 
Holland’s comments are severe 
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but amply justified. He says: 
** The haste in which it was writ- 
ten has beea disastrous to the 
book. It bears too plainly the 
mark of something flung off with 
fatal ease and fluency. There is 
no sweat of severe labour to be 
felt in it. It is off-hand, loose, 
slap-dash, with something of levity 
about it, and even of impertin- 
ence.” ‘The critic has little diffi- 
culty in pointing out many con- 
spicuous errors in Mr. Campbell’s 
contentions, 


Proposals FoR A VOLUNTARY 
Nosiity._ (The Samurai Press : 
Ranworth Hall, Norwich.) 

It was inevitable from the time 
of the Japanese victories in Man- 
churia that dushido should make 
its appearance in British social 
life. The Samurai Press appears 
to be the organ of certain earnest 
persons who desire to transplant 
the institution to our soil, where 
they hope that it will flourish in 
an Anglicised form. One uses 
the word “ Anglicised ” advisedly, 
because the singular jumble of 
influences and ideals under whose 
fostering warmth the Voluntary 
Nobility is to germinate would 
appear ludicrous to any nation not 
long inured to the cult of the 
pudding: Hegel and Carlyle 
(implictly), the New Testament, 
Shelley, Pericles, Shakespeare, 
Tacitus, Michelangelo, Plato, 
Maeterlinck and Bernard Shaw, 
among others (explicitly), are to 
govern, with such consistency as 
may be found possible, the develop- 
ment of the new idea; and Mr. 
H. G. Wells is its leading prophet. 
In sum, the Voluntary Nobility is 
to consist of young men, recruited 
between the ages of twenty-three 
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and thirty-three, who are to com- 
bine the severely simple life with 
the savoir faire of the cultured 
Jesuit; and asceticism with an 
urbane geniality. ‘They may hold 
what theological opinions they 
choose, but must eschew “ hysteri- 
cal religion.” In the matter of 
*< discipline,” we learn that the 
Samurai must, inter alia, “ make 
a practice of bathing in cold 
water and shaving himself daily,” 
though it seems hardly neces- 
sary to establish a ‘ Voluntary 
Nobility” in order to ensure 
respect for those habits. “Small 
pleasures” are forbidden to him, 
and his diet is to be as austere as 
his life. We fear that both 
Shakespeare and Shelley, in spite 
of their apotheosis by the Samurai 
Press, would have been found 
ineligible for the ranks of the 
Anglicised Samurai. In fact, 
though the motives of those who 
have issued this tract are obviously 
excellent, they forget that the 
men of genius whom they take as 
models were perfectly human, 
and that it is the Superior Person 
—a quite different being—who 
tries to improve upon humanity ; 
and, if they had their way, they 
would probably produce a whole 
host of Perfect Prigs. 


From tue Istzs, By Arthur 
Davison Ficke. (The Samurai 
Press: Ranworth Hall, Nor- 
wich.) 

In this volume of poems, issued 
from the Press to which we have 
just referred, there are graceful 
lines, modern rhythms, and some 
thoughts which are of the time 
but not beyond it. The author's 
style may be seen in the following 
extracts. From ‘Song Gods”: 
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We are as old as the world 

That remembers not its birth. 

Our tears are the high gods’ 
weeping, 

Our songs are the great gods’ 
mirth. 

Our desire the desire of the foam 
flakes whirled, 

And our souls as the souls of 
earth. 


This is plainly an echo of 
Swinburne. From “ Dionysus”: 


Once were thine eyes bright with 
the sun, 

Thy lips kissed rapture to the vine 

That blodmed  therewith—Oh, 
thou divine 

Light of the Gods, thy vision 

Men have forgot, and in their 
eyes 

Thou art 
thing, 

Rudely to rout—or else to fling 

Into the street, as do the wise. 

Yea, they are wise. But as I 
drain 

The cup where sweetness lingers 
yet, 


become a common 


I think that something they 
forget 

Who from thy solving touch 
refrain : 


Some song the Spring-pale vine- 
leaves sung, 

Some faded pomp of autumn fire, 

That wakes the heart’s low secret 
lyre, 

Remembering when the world was 
young. 

The little volume closes with a 
representation, in blank verse, of 
the death of Shelley, whose last 
words are thus imagined : 


O Keats, you yearn toward me 
Out of the darkness. On the 
great West Wind, 
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Amid the far-world odours you 
are borne. 

And the flame folds us and the 
shadows die 

And life fulfils itself. 
come ! 


I come! [I 


The lines seem reminiscent of 
certain voices which were loud ih 
Oxford in the early ’eighties— 
voices which had no reveretice for 
bushido, and were stifled by the 
atmosphere that they sought. 


The Return of Sherry 


(The promised revival of sherry is 
received in this country with a 
certain reserve.) 


Let him who may rejoice to think 

That sherry is returning ; 

Though friendly Powers one likes 
to link 

Still, at the thought, my spirits 
sink, 

My prudent palate seems to shrink 

With retrospective burning, 


When, captive to the amber wine, 
Of yore I made me merry, 
Such subsequent distress was mine 
That, if abroad I lunch or dine, 
I’ve learnt to-day to draw the 
line 
At certain sorts of sherry, 


For killing off a tiresome friend 

Some sherry has its uses, 

That’s why a furtive glance I send 

Down table to the furthest end, 

My thirst for sherry to suspend 
In case my host refuses, 


J. P. 
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Mipsummer days and nights are 
drawing near. June is with us, 
“the green, delicious plenitude of 
June,” and with June the roses. 
As a matter of fact roses, even 
the wild ones, are not in bloom 
much before the middle of the 
month, but in our thoughts June 
is always the month of roses: 


**Paven with meadow-sweet and 
> thyme, 
Where the brown bees murmur 
and stray.” 


We may still be murderously 
brushing green and red fly into 
soapy water, pinching out grubs 
from ominously rolled-up leaves, 
and blowing sulphur on to mil- 
dewed shoots, but shortly the 
garden must be beautiful and 
fragrant with the rose. 

“The Rose red, damaske, vel- 
vet, and double double province 
Rose, the sweet muske Rose, 
double and single, and the double 
and single white Rose.” I am 
quoting from a list printed in 
1618. The “double double” rose 
to which particular attention is 
drawn is now in every garden, and 
the whirligig of fortune is such 
that the rarity now is to find 
in our cottage-gardens the single 
rose at all. These old-fashioned 
flowers, the damask, red and white, 
and the striped “ York and Lan- 
caster,” are very beautiful and, in 
my experience of them, wonder- 
fully hardy. In stiff loamy clay 
and in quite a cold position I have 
known them spread almost like a 
weed, sending up year after year 
strong suckers in every direction. 


Their only disadvantage is the 
short time they remain in bloom, 
but if they are not disbudded and 
care is taken to go over the beds 
daily and remove the faded blos- 
soms their period of beauty can 
be considerably lengthened. 

These were the damask roses 
which long ago were used as a 
remedy for sleeplessness and the 
petals made into electuaries for 
the heart. 

They are certainly very sweet, 
which is not always the case with 
modern roses, and their leaves, 
now that we need love-potions no 
longer, make very fragrant pot- 
pourri. 

“The Roser,” as the rose garden 
used to be called in Chaucer’s day, 
has need to be big. We have roses 
of every habit of growth, stan- 
dards, bushes, dwarf roses, pillar 
roses, climbing roses, ‘roses that 
weep and roses that trail along 
the ground, and the worst of it is 
that while with other plants we 
can have our own fancies and can 
pick and choose, with roses we 
desire to have them all. No one 
can have too many, even for pick- 
ing. ‘They last so short a time in 
water, and though, of course, we 
must disbud lavishly where we want 
special roses of perfect size and 
shape, many bushes must be left 
perforce untouched, and from 
these we can gather altogether in 
one goodly spray leaves, flowers and 
buds, 


** For brode roses and open also 
Ben passed in a day or two; 
But knoppes wille freshe be 
Two days, atte leeste, or thre.” 
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And every rose gatherer knows the 
value of a “knoppe ” or two left 
on the branch. 

Where the rose-garden is a place 
apart its boundaries would natur- 
ally be made of climbing roses. 
Any kind of fence will serve. I 
remember even some hideous 
tarred palings which two seasons’ 
growth completely covered with a 
lovely tangle of white “ Felicity” 
and ‘* Dorothy Perkins.” 

This latter rose is, I sometimes 
think, the most beautiful of all the 
beautiful Wichuriana roses. There 
is something so very fresh and 
bright in its colour, Pillars and 
arched openings into the garden 
may be covered satisfactorily with 
some of the early flowering poly- 
antha roses. A grey-stone gateway 
comes back to meas I sawit once, 
a mass of “Dawson Rose” and 
“ Euphrosyne.” 

The cultivation of these pillar 
roses is very simple. ‘The first 
year of planting they should be 
ruthlessly cut back in the spring. 
Afterwards the long shoots need 
only be shortened a little and all 
weak growths removed from the 
plants, remembering, however, 
every year to cut to the ground 
one entire branch in order to in- 
duce fresh growth from the base. 

Where hedges are wanted, Ayr- 
shire roses or, better still, sweet- 
briars make good ones. A 
sweetbriar hedge is always a joy, 
especially where the double- 
flowered kinds are used, both red 
and white. Rose hedges require 
no pruning at all, but the weak 
growth should be thinned out and 
the hedge cut into shape in 
March, 

The paths in a rose-garden are, 
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I think, best made simply of mown 
grass. 

It is odd how persistently the 
tradition of gravel paths lingers, 
especially in small gardens of the 
“villa” type. It is refreshing 
sometimes both to eyes and feet 
to walk on wide strips of soft green 
grass between the flower-beds. 

A well-made gravel path with a 
thick and perfectly-trimmed box 
edging has its own beauty and 
associations which no one would 
wish to give up. It needs, how- 
ever, much labour to keep it in 
perfect order, and there seems no 
reason why it should be looked 
upon as a necessity everywhere. 
The prettiest path I ever saw had 
no edges at all. Clumps of litho- 
spermum, foam-flower, arenaria 
montana, white pinks and aubretia 
of every colour grew luxuriantly 
in the borders on both sides and 
lapped over on to the gravel. 

A garden is for pleasure, an 
orchard is for food, wrote John 
Commenius, with plain common- 
sense ; but where the two adjoin, 
it is rather pleasant to ignore this 
distinction, in spite of John Com- 
menius, and do away with the 
division altogether, a subtle change 
into semi-wildness in the garden 
marking the gradual transition 
from one to the other’ Thickets 
of roses, more or less untrained, 
lend themselves well to this idea. 
The Bourbon varieties and some 
of the Noisette roses are excellent 
for the purpose. Large bushes of 
*Réve d’Or” left somewhat to 
themselves form masses of delight- 
ful colour, but, on the whole, the 
Ramblers and Wichuriana roses 
are best. Their clusters of flowers 
and their free, untrammelled habit 
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of growth séem to harmonise better 
with the half-wild character of 
such a garden-orchatd. The 
smaller ornamental trees—Siberian 
crabs, Japanese quinces, double 
cherries and Amelanchiers—should 
be planted in the grass, and 
thus with no abrupt transition 
the garden proper merges into 
the orchard. Such a piece of 
ground needs, of course, many 
years—a lifetime, indeed—before 
it attains to that perfection of 


repose and peaceful age which we 
associate with the word orchard. 
We need ever to bear in mind 
the words of the old Jandscape- 
gardener, William Lawson: ‘‘What 
joy may you have while you live, 
and leave behind you to your 
heires or successors such a worke, 
that many ages after your death 
shall record your love to your 
Country. And the rather when 
you consider to what a length of 
time your worke is like to last.” 


Mary C. Coxneap. 
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